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Some Questions With Two Sides. 

‘Tell what you know of Grant, 
Lincoln, Beardshear.”’ 

Is that a fair question; fair to the 
candidates under examination ? 

Midland Schools, of Des Moines, 
publishes a list of funny answers 
culled from the examination papers 
of one county. Try one yourself, Mr. 
Examiner: 

Who was 
Towner ? 

Outside of the southwestern corner 
of Iowa not one.fifth of the county 
superintendents could answer the 
question. Such questions are unfair, 
because they call for imformation the 


Washington; Burr; 
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at risk of 
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possession of which does not in any 
way indicate the ability of the teacher 
to instruct in history. They call for 
a certain kind of technical knowledge 
which forms no part of the teacher’s 
outfit, and the wise teacher answers 
them, ‘I don’t know,” or leaves them 
blank. 


Then there is the question of the 
nature of a teacher’s contract. The 
teacher says, ‘‘I am offered more in 
such a city and I ought to be allowed 


to do better if I can.’’ The board 
generally says, ‘‘Go; if you feel that 


way, we don’t want you.’”’ Stop a 
moment, my good friend, and study 
the situation. Would it please you 
if, after the contract is signed and all 
desirable places have been filled, your 
board should send you word that 
they have found a teacher who will 
take the school for less money and 
would like to be released from the 
contract? Their conduct would be 
just as defensible from a financial 
point of view asis yours. Ask your- 
self the question: ‘‘ Would this board 
have hired me if they had known that 
1 would leave them at the first oppor- 
tunity to better myself?” 

Ask yourself another question and 
let your conscience answer it: ‘Is it 


just to the children of this school to 


subject them to a change of teachers 
in the middle of the year?” The rights . 
of the children are paramount to 
yours, Mr. Teacher, every time. 

It is a moral question which we 
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are considering; it is also a question 
of common honesty in dealing with 
school authorities ; it is a question of 
right and wrong as affecting the in- 
terests of the school. 

Per Contra : Noright-ininded board 
with proper ethical standards of con- 
duct in view will stand in the way of 
a teacher who has an offer so much bet- 
ter as to make it a rare opportunity 
for great promotion—‘‘a chance of a 
life-time’? as we sometimes say; and 
in very rare cases a teacher would be 
justified in breaking a contract with 
a pig-headed board. If thisstatement 
is shocking to any sensitive soul, in 
view of the sacredness of obligations 
and the doctrine of the inviolability 
of contracts, on which our system of 
jurisprudence rests, it may be well 
nough to cite a few examples : 

A was under contract for a year to 
teach when there came acall to arms; 
in the conscientious belief that his 
country needed his service he asked 
for a release. The schoolboard said, 
‘‘No.”’ He said, ‘I will enlist; if you 
sue me on my contract, I shall make no 
defense, but stand ready to pay what- 
ever damage the court may award.” 

Miss B’s mother was stricken with 
disease; no one could wait on her so 
well as Miss B, who resigned to re- 
spond to the call of duty; her resigna- 
tion wes not accepted. What should 
she do? 

Extreme and unusual cases? 
but there are others. Take this: 

C’s. party wanted to nominate him 
for state superintendent. His school 
board was dominated by the other 
party; he was under contract for a 
year ; bya strict party vote they mali- 
ciously determined to play Shylock and 
‘‘stand upon the bond.’ If elected 


Yes, 


the im would begin in January; 
this was in August. Who would con- 
tend that he should refuse the nomin- 
ation? No one but a 
literalness. 


stickler for 


All general rules should be inter- 
preted and modified in their practical 
application by common sense. Every 
court in Christendom recognizes this. 
Obedience to parents, for example, is 
a good thing, but Casabianca (if there 
ever was such a boy) hadn’t sense 
enough to pound sand into a rat- 
hole. Take a modern instance: The 
writer has the following account 
direct trom General Prentice: When 
the fight began at Shiloh, Prentice 
told his boy, a lad of about seven- 
teen, to help load into a wagon the 
chests and other accouterments in 
the General’s tent. Prentice with his 
brigade was nearly a mile in front of 
this tent. The boy began helping the 
men to load the wagon; the Com 
federate line swung into view across 
a field; the firing increased in sever- 
ity ; the boy asked the men who were 
working with him, ‘‘Is the Old Man 
over there on the firing-line?’’ He 
was assured that such was the case; 
acannon ball struck a tree near by, 
and more of the enemy ‘was seen: 
‘““Are you sure Pap’s over there at 
the front?’’ ‘Oh, yes, there’s no 
doubt of it.’ ‘Well, I guess one 
member of the family is enough here, 
good-bye,” said the boy, and away 
he went in a fleet footrace for the 
rear, leaving the others to load the 
wagon, or to be shot down, or to 
follow his example—which they did. 
Wasn’t that more sensible than to 
play the Casabianca nonsense? 

There are times and occasions, of 
course, when strict obedience to or- 














ders 


or rigid compliance wih the 


terms of a contract are Christian 
virtues worthy of all praise; but 
there are others when wise men will 
recognize a higher law. Loyalty to 
one’s country is also a noble virtue, 
- but the loyalest citizen may be the 
one who organizes a first-class re- 
bellion. 

Then there is also another side to 
the question of whether a change of 
teachers is necessarily a detriment to 
a school. There are some excellent 
schools where the children have a 
complete change of teachers every ten 
weeks, and a partial change .much 
oftener. 

In all relations of life we should use 
common sense, and it may sometimes 
be the hight of folly to adhere to a 
contract or to keep one’s word. To 
some this may seem a shockingly 
heterodox statement, but examples 
of the truth of it might easily be mul- 
tiplied. Herod made a contract with 
the dancing girl; he stuck to it, and 
John’s head came off. 


When the question is put: Shall we 
reduce the number of school hours in 
a day to three, for all children under 
ten years of age, we vote, No. We 
are not certain even abott primary 
grades. well-ventilated, 
home-like schoolrooms, sensible teach- 
ers, and pleasant surroundings, and 
we are inclined to believe that the 
little children many cases, 
especially in our large cities, under 
more favorable conditions to right 
growth at school than they are at 
home. With all grades the attempt 
to accomplish in three hours what we 
now accomplish in five or six would 


Give us 


are in 
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resultin additional push and cram, so 
as to cover the allotted ground. The 
entire scheme has regard to the devel- 
opment of the intellect alone. Give 
us intelligent teachers, buildings 
erected in accordance with sanitary 
laws, and courses of study which 
leave the teacher time to encourage 
general knowledge and culture among 
the pupils, attend to their physical 
training, and study the individual 
needs of the child, and six hours a day 
is none too long for the child to come 
under the influence of the school. 


The Passing of **Child-Study.” Y— 
What is the matter with ‘“ Child- 
Study” (with two capitals and a 
hyphen)? Has it fallen upon evil 
days and an unappreciative genera- 
tion? (A “generation” of teachers 
averages less than five years.) 


Half a dozen years ago educational 
papers and the programs of teachers’ 
associations were congested with arti- 
cles, addresses and discussions on 
‘“‘ Child-Study;” thousands of teachers 
were collecting data which enthusias- 
tic leaders were tabulating, and from 
which they were deducing various 
conclusions supposed to have some 
value as a guide in educational prac- 
tice. The conclusions were reached 
in a manner which to the unthinking 
had the appearance of scientific re- 
Mechanical measurements 
and tests, syllabi developed by the 
questionaire method, sayings and 
doings of children observed and re- 
corded by teachers and parents,— 
these were the chief means of investi- 
gation. The results were announced 
sometimes with an air of oracular 
profundity, with a charming ingenu- 
ousness, but always with an evident 


search. 
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conviction that important discoveries 
had been made or were about to oc- 
cur. City superintendents gave an 
appearance of official gravity to the 
fad, setting their teachers to work 
with a syllabus to guide them, and 
some of them thus made the public 
believe for a time that they were in- 
troducing important reforms — and 
arning their salaries. 

The importance and value of the 


couclusions drawn from the mass of 


facts thus gathered are fairly illus- 
trated in the following, which were 
‘‘discovered”’ after reading 3000 es- 
says written by 160 children: 

(1) Children enjoy colored pictures more 
than pictures in black and white. 

(2) Boys generally prefer noisy and active 
games, while girls are more quiet and retiring. 

(3) After a certain age, the boys incline to 
sports and pastimes where there is a reason- 
able risk of inflicting injury, whereas the girls 
are amore inclined to stand aside and look on. 

(4) The girls seem diffident about express- 
ing their pleasure at receiving attention from 
the opposite sex, while the boys profess their 
fondness for girls in very plain terms. 

About four years ago this sort of 
thing reached flood-tide, and since 
then it has been declining. Out of 
the fad grew a cult; the cult must 
have a literature and an organ, soa 
magazine devoted to Child-Study was 
started, and for a while it flourished. 
Then the “science’’ 
gan to differentiate into specialties, 
and another paper was started called 
the Journal of Adolescence; but about 
a year ago its publication ceased 
and it was merged into the Child- 
Study Monthly. Now that journal 
has changed its name to the Review 
of Education, and has entirely 
changed its aims, purposes and char- 
acter; it retains on its title page, in 
very small type and in parentheses, 
the legend, ‘Formerly the Child- 


Study Monthly.” 


or ‘‘study”’ be- 








The “ Child-Study”’ people will be 
missed; their little crotchets, while 
they were fresh and novel contributed 
first to the interest and later to the 
amusement of the discerning. In the 
main they were sweet-tempered souls 
who took themselves seriously—op.-. 
timists all, viewing the world as it is 
to be through rose-colored spectacles. 
Their organizations and societies and 
even the nomenclature which they 
employed, also the recognition of 
Child Study on association programs 
as a thing in itself apart from other 
features of the teacher’s work—all 
these will persist for a few years yet, 
and a residuum of truth which shalt 
somewhat enrich our pedagogic prac- 
tice may remain as a permanent leg- 
acy from these earnest people. 
Would You Like It a Little Sweeter? 

The following extract from a pri- 
vate letter from a friend whose good 
opinion we value highly, and who ex- 
presses good opinions of our JOURNAL 
further on in the same letter, may 
serve as an introduction to the ques- 
tion which is now submitted: 

Dear Mr. Gillan: 


A part of your duty without doubt is to 
slay the unworthy, to shoot folly as it flies, 
although you will permit me to say in this 
connection that in my opinion this laudable 
business sometimes overshadows in your pages: 
another and higher business, that of praising 
what is of worth and spreading it broadcast 


Now there may be something in 
this. It must be admitted that occa- 
items and articles have ap- 
peared in our pages that were some- 
what deficient in saccharine qualities, 
seasoned, it may be, sometimes with 
salt of a stronger savor than the 
Attic variety; and perhaps a little 
more sugar would prove an accept- 
able ingredient. A change in that 


sional 















respect would certainly bring THE 
JourNaL into line with the great 
majority of educational journals. To 
enable readers to judge the better 
whether more glucose would improve 
the flavor, we present a few items 
which are typical of the prevalent 
carbohydrate style of school jour- 
nalism. These items are clipped from 
a much larger collection of similar 
kind published by the School Bulletin, 
and are actual verbatim reproduc- 
tions from recent numbers of an edu- 
except in the 
The collec- 
tion asa whole might properly be 
called 


cational magazine 


change of proper names. 


LINKED SWEETNESS LONG DRAWN OUT. 


The annual report of Sup't. Treacle indicates 
a condition of progress that is commendatory. 


Some recent public exercises of the literary 
societies of Angel Food reflect great credit up- 
on Dr. Lollipop’s work for the young people 
under his charge, 
assistants. 


The faculty of the Lemon Drop high school 
are given credit for the progress of that institu- 
tion which under Principal Apple Jell, is con- 
sidered one of the best schools of its class in 
the state. 


Tatty boasts of some excellent schools and 
school privileges. Prin. Jujube Paste, of the 
high school, is a man of ability in his work, 
and is supported by a strong teaching force. 


In a recent issue of his home paper, Prin 
Gum Drop of Vanilla Paste has a well-written 
article upon the subject of ‘‘ Pedagogy of the 
Present and Future.’ Mr. Gum Drop is a 
strong factor in the educational work of the 
<ounty, and an independent thinker along edu- 
cational lines. 


The largest enrollment in the Peppermint 
school has been secured this winter. Prin. 
Pepsin Gum is at the head of this institution. 
He is thoroughly imbued with professional 
spirit, and isa school man of recognized ability. 


There is a snap and vigor about Prin. Cara- 
mel’s work at Chocolate that is noticeable. 


Prin. Hoarhound of Raspberry Cream is fer- 
tile in ideas concerning educational matters, 
one of the best of which is his plan of govern- 
ment. 


Miss Maple Sugar has resigned her position 
to accept a better one at Burnt Almond. She 
us spoken of as a teacher of superior talents. 
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Marshmallow is fortunate to have a corps 
of teachers possessing the educational spirit, 
and a superintendent that has a thorough 
knowledge of how schools should be managed. 


Christmas eve, Prin. Peanut Brittle. of the 
Sirup schools led to the altar Miss Candied 
Violets, until recently assistant principal. 
Both are teachers of unusual ability. Mrs. 
Britvie is a woman of rare womanly gifts and 
beauty. 


The annual report of Sup’t Lime Drop, of 
Date Cream, is full of suggestions, and shows 
that he is in close touch with ev ery educational 
interest, and comprehends full well the needs 
of hisschools. Sup’t Lime Drop is wide awake, 
and untiring in his devotion to his work. [So 
much easier for Editor Soft Sawder to rattle 
on this way than to read the report and find 
out what Mr. Lime Drop has to say.] 


Frequent mention of the work done in the 
Satin Chips high school leads us to feel sure 
that Sup’t Tutti Frutti is the right man to 
build up the educationalinterests of that town. 


There is an enthusiam manifested in the 
Sugared Almond high school that shows that 
institution to be in capital hands under Prin. 
Macaroon. 


In a somewhat exhaustive report of the con- 
ditions and accomplishments of the Rock 
Candy Schools, Sup’t Wintergreen shows very 
clearly he has knowledge of every detail of the 
school machinery of that city. 


{The name of the journal from which we 
have quoted is not The All-Day Sucker. Judi- 
cious praise is always welcome, but to smear a 
whole state over every month with Porto Rico 
molasses is nauseating and sticky. ] 


How dces it strike you, good 
friends? ‘‘Would you like a leetle 
more sweetenin’ in yourn”’ If so, 
we can furnish the sorghum. Which 
do you prefer, sugar or salt ? 


Turn the Old Horse Out to Die. 

This seems to be the motto of many 
school boards in dealing with those 
who have served long and faithfully 
as teachers. At about the age when 
a doctor or lawyer or business man is 
at the zenith of his effectiveness, with 
twenty years of successful work 
ahead as estimated by reasonable 
expectation, a teacher begins to be. 
regarded a moss-back, and holds his 
As a fule 
his past service counts for nothing, 
especially if some younger favorite of 
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the few schoolboard members who 
run things should want his place. 
Sohe is dropped, or demoted, and 
the plea is always made that the 
change is in the interest of the school. 

Two notable illustrations of the in- 
gratitute of school boards recently 
occurred, one in Chicago, the other in 
Milwaukee. Dr. A. F. Nightingale, 
who had served with marked distinc- 
tion in the public schools of Chicago, 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
and who has a national reputation 
as anexceptionally able and scholarly 
school man, was dropped from his 
position as district superintendent 
suddenly and without any cause be- 
ing assigned. Principal A. J. Rogers, 
of the East Division High School, 
whose work in the Milwaukee schools 
reaches over a period of twenty-six 
years, met a similar fate; and to 
make the matter the more galling, 
the board after having dismissed him 
without a hearing, put on record in 
printed form a mass of trivial alleged 
reasons for their arbitrary dismissal 
of Mr. Rogers. This was doneasa 
sort of stand-off to the emphatic re- 
monstrance that went up from the 
patrons of the school and the lead- 
ing citizens of the part of the city 
most affected. Then the board 


re- 
fused to print or even read Mr. 
kKogers’s reply to their defence. An 


indignation meeting was held, made 
a strong public protest against 
the board’s action, and appointed a 
committee of ten of the best known 
and eminently sober-minded citizens 
of Milwaukee to present a remon- 
strance. When this committee ap- 
peared before the board, they were 
heard, but noreply was made tothem. 
Assoonas they were heard, the board, 
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evidently by a_ pre-arranged plan, 
proceeded to routine business, leaving 
the committee in a state of bewilder- 
ment ‘‘holding an empty sack.”’ Of 
course this particular board could 
with perfect impunity guy a commit- 
tee of citizens, however respectable or 
eminent, for the Milwaukee school 
directors not in any degree 
amenable to the people; what the 
people want need not, and in this 
case certainly did not, enter into their 
calculations. 

Such occurrences as these tend to 
deter men of spirit and ability from 
entering the employment of teaching, 
and cause many others to abandon 
it. At the best, the attractions which 
lead first class men to adopt teach- 
ing as a life work are neither so 
numerous nor so strong that good men 
should be wantonly diminished by 
school boards. Apropos of this sub- 


are 


ject, Inspector George B. Aiton in an 


School Education has 
this to say, which sums up why men 
teach and why so many of them turn 
soon to other occupations: 
Of the graduates from colleges, high 
schools, etc, very many go into the 
work of teaching because it is the 
easiest line to get into. It requires. 
no capital. ‘Pay is small, but sure. 
Teaching stands well among the 
employments, so far as society is 
concerned. A few, possibly a good 
many, take up the work because of a 
natural liking for it, and the oppor- 
tunity it offers for a scholarly and 
helpful life. Are the schools getting 
the most capable graduates? Some 
one has divided college people into 
three classes—failures, book-worms 
and hustlers. The schools are get- 
ting some of the first class, many of 


editorial in 








the second class, and very few ot the 
third class; and of these few, fewer 
vet to keep. This statement is em- 
phatically true of the men. ‘The 
schools’’ in this discussion are the 
public schools, below the college, and 
“the teachers" include all workers in 
these schools. 

The boy canvasses the occupations 
of men, to enable him to choose his 
work. Of course some have a strong 
bent toward some particular line, 
and consider no other; many drift 
and let necessity or opportunity set- 
tle the question; but for those that 
really think and act on their own 
judgment, and who have no strong 
inclination, what does teaching offer? 
First, a salary, not large, but imme- 
diately available. This is a great 
desideratum with many. By its en- 
ticement those are drawn into teach- 
ing who have no intention of taking 
it up as a lite work,—many who are 
book-worms, and would rather have 
a fixed income, though small, than to 
mix up in the uncertainties of busi- 
ness, and many who really cannot do 
anything else, and who soon find out 
they cannot teach. Second, a respect- 
able occupation; this attracts the 
women. Housework is not to be 
thought of, clerking, stenography, and 
other like occupations, do not attract 
women as they do men because ordi- 
narily the woman clerk never expects 

' to be the head of the firm. 

Many men, too, are not willing to 
begin in the way they must, to learn 
one of the trades or lines of business. 
They know that sweeping out the 
office is the lot of thelast one to come 
into the business, and they shrink 
from soiling their clothes. The two 
considerations, an immediate income 
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and a respectable employment, are 
almost the only inducements a young 
man or woman who is not born for 
the work can have. 

What objections present themselves? 

The work itself is lacking in ac- 
tivity; it is of the plodding sort; 
there is a dead certainty to it, and 
active souls like work more elastic 
and possessing greater possibilities. 
There is risk enough in it—that we all 
know—but it is not a thrilling risk. 
It is almost igneble. 

There is an ‘official’? atmosphere 
about teaching and the teacher, 
which deters many from the profes- 
sion. A teacher is in a sort of ‘“‘cap 
and gown” all the time. He hasn’t 
the ‘‘half-fare’’ opportunity of the 
clergyman, quite ‘the contrary; but 
he has many of the limitations of the 
preacher. He is a sort of public 
preacher or a preacher-at-large, sub- 


ject to the charge of heresy from the 


entire population. 

There is a smallness ot remunera- 
tion about teaching which repels 
young men and women: The other day 
ateacher said, with indignation, that 
her school board had increased her 
salary fifteen dollars for the next year 
—not fifteen dollars a month, but 
fifteen dollars a year. She thought it 
an insult. The board thought it a 
compliment to her and safe for the 
taxpayers. Eight years ago a teach- 
er was getting forty-five dollars a 
month and left the profession because 
she could not get fifty. She is now 
making five thousand dollars a year 
at life insurance. Very rarely does a 
man leave the teaching profession 
and take up some other work and 
not make more money than when he 
taught. 
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Not one man in twenty-five, teach- 
ing in the public school below the 
university, owns his home. This is 
seriously against the teaching profes- 
sion. There is a moral influence in 
owning one’s home, but the teacher 
who owns a house in his town is at 
the mercy of his enemies; he, by this, 
gives himself into the hands of the 
spoiler. He gives his opponents a 
chance to drive him from the home he 
has fitted up to serve his tastes and 
needs. 


Most men like to meddle with poli- 
tics; allmen ought to haveconvictions 
on public questions ; and yet teachers 
are not really free to express their 
convictions. Let us suppose that the 
question of lynching murderers should, 
by some turn of the kaleidoscope, be- 
come a political issue. School super- 
intendents would be expected then to 
say nothing for or against lynching. 
Of course it is easy to say that a man 
of strength will say what he thinks. 
But suppose a man has, after much 
turmoil of soul, chosen teaching as an 


opportunity to work out his ideals of 


life. Suppose he is sure that to speak 
out will put him out of his place. 
Then you say he ougbt to get out, no 
matter what it costs; but if he hasn’t 
made up his mind yet to follow his 
ideals, and if he sees what is going on 
in the world, wouldn’t he better let 
school teaching alone? 

The young man just leaving college 
sees a white-haired judge elected to 
the supreme court; he sees the old 
physician held in esteem because 
of long experience; he sees old men, 
the heads of great business firms. 
But he may hear every day of teachers 
being dropped because of age. When 





a good teacher is dropped unfairly, 
teachers should remonstrate in a way 
to make an impression. 





uv Tally One More For Milwaukee. 

One more what? One more proot 
that the fool-killer is over due. 

A committee of the School Directors 
of Milwaukee has recommended arule, 
requiring the superintendent to make 
monthly reports of how he spends his 
time; the particular work on which 
the assistants spend their time is also 
to be reported—time occupied in visit- 
ing, in grade work, in high schools, in 
teachers’ meetings, ete. 

It was argued in support of this 
measure that a large amount of 
money is expended for supervision, 
and that the board should have de- 
tailed information as to how the time 
is emploved, so they may know what 
they are getting for their money. 

One director raised his voice against 
the adoption of the rule, saying it 
was another step to increase the 
power of the board, and arguing that 
the superintendent should he trusted 
to spend his time at his own discre- 
tion in ways most advantageous to 
the schools. Director Sheridan’ in 
support of the measure said that com- 
plaint had been made that teachers 
do not derive the benefit from teach- 
ers’ meetings which they should, and 
that many times when they meet no 
one is present to preside over the 
meetings; he said the superintendent 
or an assistant should be present at 
the teachers’ meetings to contribute 
intelligent criticism, helpful sugges- 
tions, leadership and inspiration ; and 
he thought it might not be amiss to 
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have some institute work in Milwau- 


kee the same as in other places. 

As a rule Mr. Sheridan is very clear- 
headed in his views on educational 
matters, and his contention in this 
case was no exception; but his plea 
for inspiring leadership is untimely— 
either a few months too late or a few 
years too soon. Moreover, it is irrele- 
vant; the inspirational uplift that 
comes from masterful leadership was 
never yet promoted bya petty system 
To 
four-thousand-dollar 


records and reports. 
that a 
man employed to perform professional 


of checks, 
require 


work of a high order should keep tab 
on himself with a view to making a 
detailed statement of how he spends 
his time is galling and stultifying ; and 
it is hoped that Mr. Siefert will flatly 
refuse thus to be humiliated. 

In the 
rule, 


administration of the new 
some interesting questions may 
arise; for instance, how is the board 
to know that the superintendent or 
the 


to building, or 


his assistants do not loiter on 


way from building 
even play hookey for hours at a time ? 
Perhaps an expansion of the rule may 


be made so as to invoke the aid of 


the principals; they could report to 
the office the time of the arrival and 
departure of the supervisors, and this 
could be automatically recorded by 
an electric apparatus, which of course 
lock, the 


entrusted to a committee 


should be boxed in under 
key to be 
of the board. Or, the superintendents 
while on their inspection beats might 
report through the. police telephone 
hoxes, the school board receiving the 
To 
automatic 


record from the chief of police. 


complete the system an 


time check should be placed in the 


superintendent's office. A special tru- 
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ant officer might be appointed to keep 
an eye on the superintendent and his 
assistants and round them up witha 
short turn when they wander from the 
path of industry as marked out by 

the school board. 
The superintendents can surely be 
trusted in these matters? That is to 
Admit that propo- 


sition and what becomes of the fool 


beg the question. 


rule ? 
How would an itemized bill like this 
fit the case ? 


Boardot School Directors to H.O. R. Sietert, Dr. 


Oct. 1, To opening mail and dictating 
letters, one hour. a........cesecoceeed.00 
To time on street car 20 minutes 1.00 

To conversation with Diederich- 

son about transfer of a teacher 
RMR vcess! sessascescaesss obeies 75 

To visiting Miss —— ‘s room 10 
IR sscase sbseccosscaectnes eaaeerpes .50 

To visiting two other rooms each 
15 minutes .... ..... scccvibcemgenevrne 1.50 

To encouraging two teachers and 
admonishing one, each 5 min. .75 

To a few words of congratulation 

and a handshake with John, 
three minutes......... deagatedercanseys 15 

To return trip 40 min., (car was 
NEMA secgctcccues datnect:speccstuscneed 2.00 

Tocorrecting proof-sheets of Man- 
tiatl, ONE BOUL. osecssiseceses auducikocde. Srl 

To pacifying an irate parent 25 
NUUMIRIE ost s0nscs cctnteneee devebieatinis 1.25 

To inspiring a boy who had 

been suspended and was re- 
instated, 14 minutes............... .70 

To — two book men not or- 

dained as of theelect, three min- 
CER BO ar sonisesiacssecters iavcmatonese: 30 

To exchange of compliments w ith 

a book man who isin the push, 
20 minutes.. is cae RO 

To routine office w work, including 

the entry of these items, 42 
i, aS pin NO See a neta Se 2.10 
fic ap dee Sameera $18.00 
Later: Anextension of the system 


of surveillance proposed is now pend- 
ing before the board, by which it will 
be made to include a secret report and 
record of each teacher to be made by 
the principals, and of each principal 
to be made by the superintendent and 
his assistants. 


73. 


See Bulletin item page 
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‘oOhe AIinastitute. 


S. Y. GrLLan, CONDUCTOR. 


Practical Nature Study.* 
“What is one thing which we eat ?" 
said the teacher. ‘* Bread,”’ was the 
answer from a dozen pupils. “Of 
* Wheat," 


‘Flour,’ “ Dough,’ came from half a 


what is bread made?” 
dozen yoices. “Jessie may name 
another thing which we eat.” ‘‘Ap- 
ples,” said Jessie. ‘‘How do apples 
differ from wheat?" 

Thus at the third question a lesson 
which with unskilful management 
might easily have degenerated into 


mere twaddle, began to assume the: 


character of a thought and language 
exercise. Some of the differences first 
noted were, of a kind that did not 
indicate much thought, but all were 
accepted as contributions to the fund 
of information which began to accum- 
ulate in two columns as the teacher 
wrote briefly on the board each re- 
sponse. Some of the differences noted 
were: 

(1) Wheat is in little grains; apples are 
large. 

(2) Wheat is hard; apples are soft. 

(3) Wheat has to be cooked; but wecan eat 
apples raw. aie 

(4) Wheat is a grain; the apple is fruit. 

(5) Wheat grows on the stem or stalk; 
apples on trees. ng 

(6) Wheat is dry; apples are juicy. 

(7) Wheat must be planted every year; but 
the apple tree lives many years. a: 

(8) The apple has a core, with seeds inside ; 
the wheat has no core, ard the grain itself is 
the seed. 

The above were not given offhand ; 
but with slight suggestions from the 


teacher, and various amendments of 


expression by pupils and teacher, they 
were formulated and written in fifteen 
minutes, and the lesson ended. 
Next day the teacher asked, ‘* What 
*From Riffle Creek 
righted 


Papers, by S. Y. Gillan. Copy 


other things which we eat grow on a 
stem or stalk like wheat, and what 


37.9 


on trees : The answers were to be 
confined to things which the children 
had seen growing, and they were 
Written in two columns: 

ARTICLES OF FOOD WHICH GROW 


On trees. On stalks. 
apples, wheat, 
pears, rye, 
peaches, oats, 
cherries, corn, 
plums, barley, 
nuts, buckwheat, 
persimmons, rice. 
pawpaws. 


There was some difference of opinion 
as to whether corn should be admitted 
to the list. One boy was from the 
South, and that-accounted for rice, 
pawpaws and persimmons. 

Another lesson began with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How does the potato differ 
from the fruits, nuts and grains?” 
“It is a vegetable,” said a girl whose 
mental plough seldom penetrated to 
the subsoil of vigorous thought, but 
only skimmed along on the surface, 
going no deeper than verbald istine- 
tions. Another, more thoughtful, said, 
“It grows neither on a tree nor on a 
stalk, but under the ground.”’ A sim- 
ilar question regarding currants 
brought out the distinction between 
a tree and a bush, and then these lists 
were given: 

On bushes. 
blackberries, 
currants, 
raspberries, 
hazel nuts, 
gooseberries, 


Underground. 
potatocs, 
turnips, 
onions, 
parsnips, 

carrots, 

peanuts, 

celery. 

Most of theclass had not seen celery 
growing, but one boy, who had spent 
last summer in Kalamazoo, told how 
it is cultivated and what makes the 
stems so white, and they decided to 
put it into this list: 


A lesson on the things we eat that 

















grow on vines led to a classification 
of vines, and this was the result : 


On trailing vines. Oa climbing vines. 


melons, grapes, 
cucumbers, beans, 
antaloupes, peas, 
pumpkins, 

squashes. 


Under the heading, leaves or a head 
of leaves, they placed cabbage, cauli- 
Hower, lettuce and spinach. 

Now began a series of inquiries like 
Is it cooked or eaten 
Wild 


Are there more kinds 


the following: 
raw? Isit plantedevery vear? 
or cultivated ? 
than one? Is it usually sold by meas- 
ure or by weight ? 

After a few days the program period 
for language work was spent in writ- 
ing essays. Each pupil was given a 
slip of paper with the names of two 
articles of food written upon it, taken 
from different lists. This gave oppor- 
tunity not only to write a deseription 
No 
two pupils had the same combination. 


of each, but to compare the two. 


The reading of these essays occupied 
two more lessons and was enjoyed by 
aul. 


out errors as to fact and to suggest 


Each pupil was allowed to point 


improvements in expression. 

Thus far they were dealing with 
things already familiar, The educa- 
tionist will please note, however, that 
they were not “learnin’ what they 
allus knowed.”’ But therecame aday 
when Miss Muggins put a new list on 
the board with the direction that the 
pupils should find out to which of the 


former lists each belongs: 


almonds, pomegranates, 
lemons, raisins, 

millet, dates, 

coffee, bananas, 

figs, prunes. 


This took them to the reference 
books, and there were some surprises 
in store for them. 


The county superintendent thought 
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the above was worthy of being pre- 
sented at the local institute, and asked 
Miss Muggins to speak of it to the 
other teachers. 


At the same session 
an educator of the Ph.D. brand gave 
a leeture; he used many words ending 
in tion; he said that mere facts, details, 
devices, methods, are deadening; that 
the true conception of education is 
that of a drawing out process, and 
that the educator's true occupation is 
not instruction, but the evolution of 
energetic cerebration. 

The teacher from Rifle Creek came 
next on the program. In a modest, 
straightforward style she gave an 
account of her experiment in nature 
study and language lessons. 

The superintendent was a man of 
hard-headed sense, a practical man of 
affairs and not wholly unread in edu- 
‘ational psychology. Inthinking over 
the work of the institute he concluded 
that her talk to the teachers would 
take root and bear more fruit than 
the lecture. 
Hamilton's statement that compari- 


He remembered Sir Wm. 


son is the highest form of mental 
activity; also that all judgment and 
reasoning are based primarily upon 
He was also 
doubtful of the theory of education 
which excludes the notion of food giv- 


the act of comparison. 


ing, and limitsthe process to drawing 
out; for he reasoned that food is no 
less needed than exercise, and facts are 
the food, the study of their relations 
the exercise which together cause the 
mind to grow. 

Was not the superintendent right ? 
That bit of educational cant, ‘‘ educere 
to draw out,” has been much abused. 
The International traces the etymol- 
ogy ofeducate to educare, which means 
to nourish, to provide with food. - 
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liow to Detect Offenders. 

Several methods of detecting offend- 
ers are here given, each of which may 
be used under varying circumstances. 
The duty of detection is unpleasant, 
but the teacher who expects to sustain 
himself must at least make every 
effort in his power to ferret out the 
guilty. 

(1) By Private Contession.— One 
method of detection is to make before 
the whole school’a statement of the 
offense committed, and then invite 
the person guilty of the offense to 
meet the teacher at his convenience 
and confess tothe fault, with the 
prospect of afull pardon. Pupils whe 
have confidence in the teacher, or who 
may have committed the offense 
thoughtlessly, may often be induced 
in this manner to confess. Much will 
depend on the way in which the 
teacher receives the pupil who comes 
to confess, and much also on the 
manner in which the teacher presents 
the matter to the school. The pupil 
who comes to confess a fault has 
already made reparation. He needs 
no further punishment, and the teacher 
should speak with him kindly and 
grant him a full pardon. 

(2) By Negative Questions.—A very 
effective method of detecting an offense 
is to ask of the whole school their 
connection with the offense by putting 
the question inthe negativeform. To 
illustrate: Suppose an offense has 
been committed; the teacher should 
not ask, ‘‘ Who did this? Who com- 
mitted this offense ?’’ but rather say, 
‘* Those who know nothing about this 
offense, or who do not know who 
committed it, may rise.’’ These should 
he dismissed to some other part of the 
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room. Those who do not rise contess 
that they know something about it, 
The second question or statement 
sould then come as follows: ‘* Those 
who did not commit this offense or 
help to commit it may rise.’ There 
are few, indeed, who would, if guilty, 
have the hardihood to rise under such 
circumstances. Experience has proved 
this to be one of the most satisfactory, 
and at the same time certain, methods 
of detecting the guilty. 

(3) By Private Interview.—Should 
both of the preceding methods fail, 
the teacher may ask a private inter- 
view with such students as circum- 
stances seem to point out as the guilty 
parties. There are always some 
pupils in the school whose general 
character and conduct is such as to 
lead them into mischief. There are- 
others also who are always conscien- 
tious in their observance of the school 
regulations. The private interview 
need include the former class only, and 
in many cases, if the teacher proceed 
judiciously, he will reach the truth. 
Few will have the boldness to make 
false statements and attempt to ad- 
here to them without entangling 
themselves in their testimony. 

(4) By Public Questions.— This 
plan proceeds by calling each pupil in 
turn to rise, and while looking the 
teacher in the eye, answer such ques- 
tions in the presence of the school as 
the teacher may see fit tg ask. Should 
the teacher fail to detect the offender 
by this plan, le will still secure con- 
siderable valuable evidence, if his. 
questions be judicious, which will be 
of much service to him in future efforts 
to fix the guilt on the proper person. 
Only the gravest offenses justify this. 
method of detection, and the teacher 
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should use it only when he finds all 
other methods fail. 

(5) By Giving Time for Repara- 
tion.—This is not a method of detec- 


tion, but rather a preliminary pro- 


ceeding by which the unpleasantness 


ot searching for the offender may some- 
times be avoided. It consistsin mak- 


ing a public statment that a certain 


offense—as for instance, the taking of 


a book—has been committed, and 
that a certain time will be allowed 
for its return, but if not returned at 
the time specified, search will be made 


and the guilty party receive such pun- 


ishment as the offense merits. 
(6G) By Constant Vigilance.—Under 


certain circumstances all tge preceding 


methods may fail. There is nothing 


left but constant vigilance on the part 


of the teacher. He need not be suspi- 
ciously watchful, but no opportunity 


for gathering evidence should be per- 
mitted to pass. The teacher should 
keep hisownsecrets. The explanation 
he contidentially makes to a trusted 
student may reach the guilty one’sears 
in an ineredibly short time. Silence 
and vigilance should be his watch- 
words. In many cases the guilt will 


c<ome to the surface gradually, and 


when every link in the chain of evi- 
dence is perfect the exposure is sure 
to follow.—Raub'’s School Manage- 
ment. 


Mere Words than Ideas. 
It was in the church for the deaf in 
Philadelphia, the only church in the 


«ountry owned by the deaf. Anem- 


inent bishop was preaching to the 
assembled audience of deaf persons, 


and Proféssor Harris Taylor, who is 


probably the most expert interpreter 


for the deaf in the United States, was 


translating the speech for them. It 


is a characteristic of the interpreta- 
tion for the deaf that often one ges- 
ture or wave of the hand translates 
an entire paragraph, the purpose be- 
ing merely to give the idea, as: ‘‘ This 
is a grand occasion,’ or ‘‘We are 
pleased to have you here.” It is easy 
to use a whole paragraph of rhetoric 
to convey what would be expressed 
by a simple wave of the hand. This 
was especially true of the florid 
rhetoric of the bishop, who was 
troubled that Professor Taylor did 
so little by way of interpreting, and 
so he paused and turned to the pro- 
fessor with, ‘‘Do I talk too fast for 
you?” ‘Oh, no, I tell them all you 
say.”’ 

Later, when the two were together, 
the bishop said good-naturedly, 
“That was a tactful way of saying 
that I give more words that ideas.— 
Exchange. 


Can Your Upper Class Spell These ? 


primer recommendation separate 
kidnapper California metallic 
numskull _ sacrilegious liquefy 
rebelling panicky ecstasy 
traveling Mussulmans pansy 
gnawed dumfound strategy 
penciled parallel recede 
vieing peaceable succeed 
bilious Bismarck secede 
fiery Louisiana supersede 
forcible stratagem deleble 
vilify collectible indelible 
Abbreviations. 


Write abbreviations for: 
minute, sergeant, the square root of 16. 
gallon, captain, major-general, 
dollar, general, pound (money), 
bushel, colonel, pound (weight), 
degree, account, notice well, 


quart, example, postmaster, 
peck, barrels, postscript, 
barrel, 


Write the words for which the foHowing ab- 
breviatians stand: 


V.R: Y.M.C. A. from 54 B: ‘°C. to 43 A. 


MS. 10th prox. D. 

e. g. CE Vol. ILL, pp. 14-16. 
Dr. Xmas. AOU. Wi 

is. MSS. 12th ult. 

Sr. i. Ys 14th inst. 


Je. 
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Selection for Study. 


(SIXTH GRADE.) 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


To THE TEACHER: The selections for study 
should be read aloud in the class and fully dis- 
cussed. Afier the selection has been studied in 
the class, it should be copied by the pupils. 
Copying good English is a valuable exercise in 
the lower grammar grades. If the copying is 
carefully and correctly done, the pupil uncon- 
sciously learns something about the use of cap- 
ital letters, punctuation marks, and the struc- 
ture of the sentence 


zB 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the ntuscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 
9 


His hair is crisp, and black and long, 
His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 
3 
Week in, week out. from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
‘When the evening sun is low. 
4, 


And children coming bome from school, 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that tly 
Like chaff from a thrashing floor. 


oO. 
He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his davghter’s voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 
And makes his heart rejoice 
6. 
It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise; 
He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


‘. 
Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 


S. 
Thanks, thanks to’ thee, my worthy friend 
For the lesson thou hast taught ; 








ject of ‘‘sits,” 


Thus at the flaming forge of lite 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 
—Longfellow. 
Pick out the verbs: 
and tell the subject of each. What 


part of speech is “spreading”? What 


First STANZA. 


does the phrase ‘‘ Under a spreading 
chestnut tree”’ What made 
his muscles as strong as iron bands? 


modify ? 


SECOND STANZA. What ismeant by 
“like the tan’’? What is the mean- 
ing of “looks the whole world in the 
face’’? Is one who is in debt a free 
man? 

THIRD Stanza. What does ‘ with 


measured beat and slow’’ modify ? 
Pick out the phrases in the first line 
and tell wat each modifies. What 
part of speech is ‘‘ when the evening 
sun is low’’? 

FourTH Stanza. Whatdoes ‘‘com- 
ing homefrom school”’ limit? Change 
the phrase into an equivalent clause. 
What part of speech is the last line: 

FirtH STANnzA. What is the sub- 
of ‘“‘pray”’ and of 
‘“preach’’? Why does he “sit among 
his boys’’? What does ‘‘singing in 
the village choir’’ limit? Change 
the phrase into an equivalent clause. 

SixtTH Stanza. Pick out the pro- 
nouns and tell how each is_ used. 
What does ‘‘singing in Paradise” 
mean? What are the principal ele- 
ments of the last sentence ? 

SEVENTH Stanza. What do “toil- 
ing,”’ ‘rejoicing’ “‘ sorrowing ”’ limit? 
What modify ?"” 
Why has he“ earned a night's repose’? 

EIGHTH €TANnzA. What does ‘for 
the lessons thou hast taught "’ modify? 
How is ‘‘my worthy friend”’ used ? 


does ‘‘onward”’ 


Where must our fortunes be wrought? 


J. N. Patrick. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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An Interesting Computation. 

What is a boy worth?, What is an 
education worth? Perhaps you will 
say these are futile questions because 
they deal with values that cannot be 
computed. But a certain business 
estimate can be made in a way that 
will appeal forcibly to many a hard- 
headed, matter-ot-fact man on whom 
subtler arguments would be wasted 
In a recent address, Superintendent 
Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, presents 
the following computation which 
would surely be appreciated by many 
ah audience such as county superin- 
tendents meet: 

An Indiana jury awarded $599.99 
for the killing of a boy. A friend of 
mine, whois a superintendent in West 
Virginia, called that award an out- 
rage. I asked him why. He an- 
swered, ‘‘ To say nothing of the value 
ot the boy's personality and all that 
a boy is to his father and mother and 
home, the commercial value of the 
hoy's time at school is more than the 
award of that Indiana jury.” I asked 
him how he made the calculation. 

He said, ‘‘ You tind the value of a 
boy's time at school by subtracting 
the earnings of a life of uneducated 
labor from the earnings of a life of 
educated labor.”” Then he gave me 
a calculation that I have used this 
year before every institute, for I am 
anxious to get it into the daily 
papers, to have it carried to every 


” 


schoolroom and put upon every black- 
board, so that the pupils may carry 
it home and discuss it with their 
parents. 

He said: -“‘It an uneducated man 
earns $1.50 a day for three hundred 
days in a year, he does very well; and 
if he keeps it up for forty years, he 


will earn $1.50X300X40; or $18,009. 
An educated man ‘is not generally 
paid by the day, but by the month 
and by the year. If you will strike 
an average of the earnings of educated 
men, beginning with the president of 
the United States, whoearns $50,000 
a year, the presidents of the insurance 
companies and of the large railroad 
companies, and run down the scale 
until you come to the lower walks in 
point of earnings among educated 
men, you will admit that $1,000 a 
year is a low average for the earnings 
ot educated labor. For forty years 
you have $40,000 as the earnings of 
an educated man. Subtract $18,000 
from $40,000 and the difference, or 
$22,000, must represent the value of 
a boy’s time spent at school in get- 
ting an education.’ You will all 
admit that the man who works 
with his hands at unskilled labor 
puts forth as much muscular effort as 
the man who earns his livelihood by 
his wits and education. Now if $22,- 
000 represents the value of time that 
a boy spends at school in getting an 
education, what is the value of a day 
spent at school? The average school 
lite of every boy and girl in Massa- 
chusetts is seven years of 200 days 
each; let us say that it takes four 
yeats more to get a good education. 
Reckoning eleven years of 200 days 
each, you will find that the 2,200 
days at school are equal to $22,000 
and a simple division on the black- 
board will bring it home to the com- 
prehension of every boy that every 
day at school, properly spent, must 
be worth $10. ° 
One director asks whether it is a 
violation of the compulsory law if a 
farmer keeps at home his eleven-year- 
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old boy to plow, because it costs $1.00 
a day to get some man to do the 
work. While he is putting $1.00 in- 
to his own pocket he is robbing that 
boy of $10in the shape of future earn- 
ing capacity. Is that not high- 
handed robbery by a father of his 
own child ? 
Answering in Full Statements. 

“If I were to give you an orange,” 
said the judge, ‘I would simply say, 
‘I give you this orange,’ but should 
the transaction be intrusted to a law- 
ver to put into writing he would 
adopt this form: ‘I hereby give, grant 
and convey to you all my interest, 
right, title and advantage of and in 
said orange, together with its rind, 
skin, juice, pulp and pits; and all 
rights and advantages therein, with 
full power to bite, suck, or otherwise 
“at the same, or give away with or 
without the rind, skin, juice, pulp or 
pits, anything hereinbefore or in any 
nature or kind whatsoever to the con- 
trary in any wise notwithstanding.’”’ 

This reminds one of the stultified 
form some teachers insist their pupils 
shall use when replying to a class 
question. The answer must always 
be made as a complete statement 
under every circumstance. To the 
query ‘What form of land is this?” 
(pointing to the map) the pupil must 
say: ‘That form of land is a conti- 
nent.’’ If he simply gives the reply, 
‘‘a continent”, his teacher frowns and 


says: ‘‘A complete statement or sen- 


tence, or story "’; and the little flame of 


enthusiasm that flickers is quenched 
by a dash of cold water. 

I have seen what would otherwise 
have been a fine recitation turned into 
a formal one by this complete state- 


ment insistence. The teacher had 








been told never to accept a one syllable 
answer from a child. Rigid adherence 
to some principles is calculated to 
develop heroic qualities, but it is tire- 
some in other places. 

* But,”’ you say, ‘such insistence is 
a training in sentence forming and 
good language should never be lost 
sight of in a recitation."’ Now in the 
illustrations above, good language is 
not violated in either, but which way 
do you like best ? Suppose a conver- 
sation were carried on in that com- 
plete statement fashion. Let us see 
how it works: Mr. A. calls on Miss 
B, who meets him at the door. 
afternoon, ‘Mr. A.; 


“Good 
walk right in. I 
am delighted to see vou. I hope you 
are in good’‘health. Will vou leave 
your umbrella and coat on the rack?”’ 

‘Yes, Miss B. lam in good health, 
and I will leave my coat and umbrella 
on the rack. 
mother well ? 


Are your father and 

‘My father and mother are well, I 
thank you.” 

“T hear that your wife has been ill.” 

“My wife has been ill, but she is 
better. Is that your husband's en 
larged picture ?”’ 

“That is my husband's enlarged 
picture. What was the commotion 
on the corner as.you came by ?”’ 

‘The commotion on the corner as | 
came by was caused by an overturned 
cart and horse. But what is this new 
set of books?" 

‘That new set of books is an illus- 
trated edition of Scott."’ 

And so on—stilted, deadening, all 
the life of the call crushed out. Let 
the children answer in spontaneous 
language unless the lesson is an out 
and out language lesson. If a ques- 
tion calls for a complete sentence the 
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children will give it, but if not do not 
he forever waiting for what:you will 
never get nor ever want in real life. 
Suppose your critic teacher has told 
you that a pedagogic principle is vi- 
olated whenever you accept anything 
hut a complete statement. There are 
other critic teachers who disagree. 
When doctors disagree, who shall de- 
cide? The common sense of the pa- 
tient.—Conn. School Journal. 

Notes on Reading Lessons for oth Grade. 

Little Daffydowndilly.—Bowdoin is 
pronounced bo-dn.  Blithedale has 
‘“‘th’’ sounded as in ‘‘the’’; not as in 
‘‘thin.’’ Romance is accented on the 
second syllable. Ingenuous has four 
syllables, with the accent on ‘‘ gen’’— 
short sound of ‘“‘e.’’ Ingenious is a 
similar word, more familiar to the 
class; both come fromthe same Latin 
word, but have almost opposite 
meanings. Hawthorne takesa liberty 
with the rules of grammar which is 
characteristic of him; he has the 
grave man say, ‘‘the most disagree- 
able man of the two.’’ We are 
taught to say ‘‘the more’’ when but 
two are contrasted; yet the heavens 
do not fall when a great man uses 
language we have shunned all our 
lives. Exhort is properly pronounced 
“‘epgz-ort,”” though some scholars 
prefer to remember its Latin origin by 
sounding the ‘h’’ That sound is 
hardly worth your effort. Notice 


Mr. Hawthorne saying, ‘If he was- 


only a soldier!” O, Mr. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, didn’t you know you 
should use a_ subjunctive and say 
“were”? ‘Soldier’? and ‘“ venture’”’ 
should not be spoiled in pronuncia- 
tion by an attempt to separate the 
‘‘d’’ or the ‘‘t”’ from the last syllable. 
‘‘Dismay "’ may be spoken with a ‘‘z”’ 


” 


sound or as spelled; the ‘‘s’’ sound is 
perferable. The ‘“w’”’ in “sword” is 
silent. This is a delightful fable which 
the class will readily understand and 
comment on. The necessity of labor 
and its dignity should be placed fa- 
vorably before the class without too 
much rubbing in. 

The Pine-Tree  Shillings.—‘‘Om- 
inous’’—‘‘om’’ has the accent and 
short ‘‘o.’’ ‘ Evil’’—second syllable 
obscure, not exactly short ‘‘i.” 
‘‘Vicissitude’’ has three short ‘‘i’s;”’ 
but the first and third are not under 
accent and should be somewhat 
obscured; avoid making the first 
syllable like ‘‘vie.”’ ‘‘Iron”’ is not 
pronounced as spelt—‘‘irun.”’ ‘‘Spe- 
"—“‘speeshi,” with short “i.” It 
may be pronounced in three syllables 
—‘‘spee-shi-e,”” short ‘‘1’’ and long 
e."’ In fact, it should be so- pro- 
nounced in the English-Latin phrase, 
‘‘in specie,’ but when used as in this 
selection to mean money, it is better 
to use the common pronunciation in 
two syllables. ‘‘Sixpences’’ has 
obscure ‘‘e’’ in the second syllable, 
inclining towards ‘“‘u”’ short, and in 
the last syllable it sinks towards ‘‘i’’ 
short. ‘‘Threepences’’ has the same 
peculiarities in ‘‘e’s’’ with the added 
one of having ‘‘ee’’ pronounced as 
short “i,’’ almost like ‘“thripunsiz,’’ 
with the accent on the first. ‘‘ Mag- 
istrate”’—‘‘ mag”’ has the accent with 
short ‘“‘a”’ and soft ‘‘g.’’ ‘‘Samuel”’ 
—three syllables. ‘‘Sewall’’ — first 
vowel long ‘‘u’’; second obscure ‘‘a’”’ 
as in ‘‘America.’’ In pronouncing 
‘‘Sewall’’ do not unite the long “‘u”’ 
with the ‘“‘s’’ sufficiently to make it 
‘‘shu,’’ but yet the ‘“y”’ soundin long 
‘‘a”’ should be sufficiently recognized 
to avoid saying ‘‘soo.” ‘“ Pumpkin” 
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—this word is pronounced as it is 
spelt, except in colloquial usage, when 
it becomes ‘‘punkin.”’ It is about 
time the dictionary-makers should 
recognize the American pronunciation 
of this very important word. They 
permit us to useit colloquially. When 
the subject is up, are we not always 
speaking colloquially? Nochild should 
be reprimanded. for calling it ‘“pun- 


kin,’’ as all true Yankees outside of 


Boston regularly do. Small-clothes, 
or smalls, were close-fitting knee 
breeches. And ‘“breeches”’’ are pro- 
nounced ‘‘britchiz,’’ with a slight in- 
clination of the. second towards ‘ez ”’ 
‘*Peony"’ is pronounced as_ spelt, 
with three syllables, although it 
means what country folkscall ‘“‘piny.”’ 
‘“Governor’’ should not be spoken 
with the last syllable, like the word 
‘‘or;’’ speak as if it were spelt ‘‘er.”’ 
fr,” “or,” “ar” or “ir” at the end 
of a noun usually means the one who 
acts, and is pronounced the same, re- 
gardkss of the vowel. You ought 
to know this, but you have probably 
been taught differently by teachers 
who did not take the trouble to find 
out what the old dictionaries had to 
say on the subject. ‘‘Endicott”’ is 
one of those names whose last sylla- 
bles should not be pronounced as they 
spell, but should be somewhat ob- 
scured. ‘‘Ceremony”’ is one of the 
words which should not have a sec- 


ondary accent. Dickens made fun of 


the American people for making 
“ony,” ‘ory’ and ‘tary’ so promi- 
nent. Some of our citizens have re- 
sisted: the custom, but have put a 
secondary accent on the ‘ty’; this is 
worse. Hit such words forcibly on 
the accented syllable and trip lightly 
over all the rest without dwelling on 








any of them and without leaving any 
of them out. ‘ Primary,’’ ‘second- 
ary,’’ ‘‘dictionary,’’ ‘‘territory,”’ 
“matrimony”? and ‘ promontory” 
are good words of this class to prac- 
ticeon ‘Commodity has short “o” 
in the second syllable although “ com- 


mode" has long ‘‘o.”’ Mrs. Sewall 
“did as she was bid.’ The gram 


marians of to day-prefer ‘bidden,” 
but Hawthorne liked the old-fash- 
ioned way. Both ways are right. 
“ Periwig,’”’ a large wig, fashionable 
two or three hundred years ago. 
‘*Assize,’’ accent on second syllable; 
the word is connected in meaning 
with ‘‘ assess.” 

An Old-Fashioned Girl.—‘ Louisa”’ 
’; insome families itis 
pronounced with long “‘i,’’ but there 
is no book authorityfor it. ‘Alcott”’ 
—‘awl-cut.”’ Like the name of the 
city, ‘ Alton,”’ this name is often pro- 


has ‘'i’’ like ‘*ee’ 


nounced by those who have seen it 
but not heard it with the first syllable 
like the first syllable of ‘‘alum.”’ 
“Awltun,” ‘* Awleutt ’’—witha slight 
variation of the short *‘u” 
short ‘‘o.”’ 


* towards 
‘Nothing has short ‘“u”’ 
in the first syllable. ‘‘ Favorites” is 
spoken, with short *'i,’’ the same as 
in juvenile’’ and ‘t puerile.’’: ‘‘ Meteor” 
has the last syllable like ‘‘er.” 
“Blase” has “a” like the first in 
‘America’? and ‘‘e”’ like long “a” 
neatly—that is, long ‘ta’ without 
its vanishing ‘‘e’’ sound. The ‘'s”’ is 


like‘‘z.”” “Blahzay,”’ willdo. ‘“Queue’”’ 


is the same in meaning and pronun- 
ciation as ‘cue ”’ 

In School-Days —‘‘ Whittier"’ is al- 
most a name of two syllables. The 
neighbors used to call the family 
“Whitcher,” and | believe that pro- 
nunciation has not entirely vanished, 
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though the books spread the name 
through three syllables. ‘‘ Sumachs,”’ 
either ‘‘su”’ or ‘‘shu.”’ 

‘‘Impious’’ has both ‘“‘i’s’’ short, 
with the accent on “‘im.”’ ‘Conical’”’ 
has ‘f‘o”’ short, although it comes 
from ‘‘cone,’’ which has ‘‘o” long. 
‘‘Integral’’ has the accent on ‘‘in”’ 
and the ‘fe’? should not be dwelt up- 
on. aradise’’ has no ‘‘z’’ sound. 
**Alpha”’ ‘‘omega’’—the, first 
and last letters of the Greek alphabet, 
are pronounced differently by persons 
educated at different seats of learning. 
** Al-fa,”’ accent “‘al’’ withshort ‘‘a 
accent ‘‘me”’ with long 
**e.”’ Speaking them just as they are 
spelled in English is preferable, even 
though you feelthat ‘“‘omega”’ ought, 
of the Greeks, to 
soundemphasized. The 
words are usually used together to 
denote the beginning and the end of 


bs ” 


and 


” 


**o-me-ga, 


as the long ‘‘o” 


” 


have its ‘'o 


whatever is spoken about. ‘‘Gran- 
ary"’ has its first ‘‘a’’ short and 
accented. ‘‘Flagons’’—short ‘a"’ 


with accent. 
tle of 
‘* Travail”: 


A flagon is a big bot- 


leather, stone or crockery. 
almost the 
except that the 
vowel of ‘“ail"’ is obscured long ‘‘a.”’ 


It means hard toil. 


pronounce 
sime as “travel,” 
‘*Scarifying ”’ 
means cutting in ridges, and the first 
‘a’ is sounded asin ‘“‘seare.’’ It has 
nothing to do ” 


with ‘scar. 
‘Draught,’ same in meaning and 
sound as ‘draft’; ‘‘a”’ as in ‘‘ask,”’ 


but not as in ‘‘ah.”’ ‘ Persistence” 


has no ‘‘z"’ sound; as well say ‘‘in- 
zist’’ for ‘‘insist’’ as ‘‘ perzist’’ for 
‘‘nersist.’’ ‘‘Succored '’—‘‘ suckered”’; 
it means rescued or helped. 
Dry-Fishing. — ‘‘ Amherst ’’; accent 
‘‘am’”’:“h’’ issilent. ‘Cincinnati ’’— 


*‘sin-sin-nah-ti’’; accent ‘‘nah"’; ‘'i” 


” 


short in “ti.” ‘“‘Orator” and ‘‘lec- 
turer’’ have the same pronunciation 
in the last syllables. Don’t speak the 
last syllable of ‘‘ orator’’ like the first. 
‘‘Anti’’ used as a prefix has long “i” 
and means against. 
nine’ accent ‘‘nine.’’ ‘‘ Stomach" 
‘“stum-uck”’; ‘‘u’’ in this last syllable 
represents the neutral vowel, which is 
somewhat like ‘“‘ah.’’ Avoid letting 
the vowel sink towards ‘‘i"’ short.— 
W. E. Watt, in School Weekly. 


**The Ends Thou Aims’t At.” 


* Benign ’’—‘‘be- 





What that old grammarian could 
have been thinking of, who said “A 
preposition is a bad word to end a 
sentence with,’’ is not easy to make 
out; for as ‘houses are made to live 
in, and not to look at,’’ so words 
seem made to work with, not to tie 
to; not to shut thought in, but to 
help it out. With so much to work 
for, and so much to think of, there is 
more than we shall ever be through 
with, if we allow ourselves to be so 
tied up with rules that we have no 
need of and no use for, sotar as heard 
from. In our good old English tongue, 
whatever else we find to rejoice over, 
or pride ourselves on, we have this at 
least to thank her for, that she does 
not fetter herself with restrictions 
which she can just as well do with- 
out, nor load herself down with old 
tools that she is through with. 

Perhaps it is not much to be won- 
dered at that such a rule should 
sometimes be insisted on; but if we 
look the matter carefully through, 
we shall find it to be one which we 
were better rid of. For full dress, the 
white kids and patent leathers may 
not be dispensed with; but the John- 


sonian periods, with graceful and 
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polished extremities, are not what 
either language or life is made up of. 
Not only can the practice of the most 
popular writers be appealed to, but 
the practice and theory of the best 
grammarians, who know what they 
are writing about, can be relied on, 
to show that a preposition is some- 
times the best word to end a sentence 
with.—George Howland. 

‘Modern English. 

Every cub reporter on a metropoli- 
tan newspaper learns many things 
that most schoolteachers and even 
high school principals and superintend- 
ents never get to know. He learns 
the value, not only of clear, accurate 
statement of facts, but of such ar- 
rangement of facts as will compel the 
readers’ attention. He strikes the 
keynote of his story in the opening 
sentence, always, when it is possible 
with reference to a living personality. 
The trick of burying in the body of 
his article relatively unimportant nat- 
ter such asthe several names of promi- 
nent nobodies, lengthy details, specifi- 
‘ations or categories—soon becomes 
apart of his stock in trade. The 
ending of his ‘‘story"’ he finds not to 
be so important as his teacher in the 
high school used to make out, though 
it appears to be rather a good thing 
to cajole the person who is reading 
the paper into looking back over the 
article by ending with a paragraph 
consisting of a single snappy sentence 
or phrase. 

A great deal of bad English, of a 
sort that is much affected by senten- 
tious lawyers and politicians andeven 
by well-known superintendents, is 
discovered by the young reporter to 
be under the ban in the editorial offices 


of the best newspapers. These un- 
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fashionable usages will get by the 


editorial blue pencil now and then, 
but their appearance in the best papers 


is uncommon and accidental. Among 
such usages may be mentioned the 
split infinitive, with its suggestion of 
dull ponderosity; the unrelated par- 
ticiple, which only careful writers 
know how to avoid; the misuse of 
shall and will, excusable in the con- 
versation even of a teacher of English, 
hut inexcusable in his written work; 
the use of which referring to no def- 
inite antecedent; the habit of writing 
not as good though usage hasdecreed 
that so is employed in negative 
comparisons. These, and many other 
violations of linguistic good form the 
newspaper min if he follows the best 
models of practice in his profession, 
comes to eschew most carefully. 

His diction, too, is subject tocareful 
revision. He quits using quite in the 
A man 
is not said to be a success but simply 


sense of rather or somewhat 
successful Cultured disappears in 
favor of cultivated, and only ledgers 
continue to be posted. Slang is not 
desired by good newspapers, and the 
best newspaper men avoid it. In the 
office of one of the largest New York 
dailies, a paper that we do not asso- 
ciate with the traditions of literary 
culture, is a notice to the effect that 
‘Thieves’ slang and other kinds of 
slang will not be tolerated in this 
paper. Reporters are expected to 
write as gentlemen speak.” 

The decencies of language are there- 
fore a part of the high class news- 
paper man’s equipment. The young 
writer finds that attention to these 
little things will help materially to 
bring him success not only in the 
ephemeral work of newspaper writing, 
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but in any attempts he may make in 
the higher walks of literature. 

The usages of the best newspapers 
and magazines of our time constitute 
modern English.—School Journal. 


A Study of Dialect. 

Prof. Hempl, of Michigan University 
is preparing an outline of dialect dis- 
tricts of the United States, 
assistance in collecting the necessary 


and asks 


data. He says every one is urged to 


devote a postal card and a few min- 
ute's time to the answering of the fol- 


lowing questions. If there is uncer- 


tainty as to any point, it should sim- 
ply be passed over, and those questions 


be answered that can be answered 


without difficulty or delay: 


(1) Name the town, county, and State for 
which youare reporting, whether you live there 
now or not. ' 

(2) Do most people in your neighborhood 
say ‘' Get a pail of water” or “Get a bucket of 
water’’? 

(3) ‘ Fry it in the spider,” or ‘‘ Fry it in the 
pan,” or “ Fry it in the skillet”? 

(4) Does the hoin hog resemble ha! or haw ? 

(5) Does the o in on resemble ah! or awe? 

(6) Does the a in past resemble that in part 
or that in pat, or is it intermediate in quality ? 

(7) Does the a in calm resemble that in cart 
or that in cat? 

(8) Does the exclamation Ah! rhyme with 
Yes, they are? 

(9) Spell as best you can the word or sound 
that farmers use in calling cows from pasture. 

(10) Your name. 


Replies should be sent to No. 1033 
East University Avenue, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Ifwritten ona postaleard, 
as shown below, lengthwise, as the 
print runs on the other side, these 
replies can be directly incorporated in 
the files without copying them thus: 

(1) Battle Creek, Calhoun Co., Mich, 

(2) Pail. 

(3) Spider. 

(4) Ha. 

(5) Ah. 

(6) Pat. 

(7) Cart 

(8) No. 

(9) Co’ boss. 

(10) J. W. Wilson. 


church. 


Who Knows? 
E. H. SABIN, 


What is the oldest city in the terri- 
tory now embraced in the United 
States? Histories usually name St. 
Augustine. In the west the honor is 
claimed for Santa Fe. The writer 
once visited Taos, New Mexico, far 
from a railroad and showing no signs 
of modern civilization, where the 
Mexicans still cultivate the ground 
with a crooked stick and Pueblo In- 
dians live as they did before the com- 
ing of the white man. There he was 
told that Taos is older even than 
Santa Fe. 

Throughout the southwest, traces 
of the Spanish wanderer are ever 
present. While ona scout along the 
Rio Grande River some three years 
ago, we suddenly came upon the 
crumbling walls of an old adobe 
It was just at night fall. All 
day our horses had carried us at a 
steady, monotonous trot, northward 
from the river, but scarcely a human 
being had we met. There was ever 
the same dazzling sunshine over head, 
the sunbaked earth under foot, anda 
desolate waste of prickly pear far as 
the eye could reach. Yet here at one 
time had been a church. A Mexican 
riding with us was asked when it 
was built, and gave the characteristic 
answer ‘‘Quien sabe (who knows), 
Senor ?”’ 

Who knows? The incessant heat- 
of these barren, rainless plains had 
no terror for the Spanard who sought 
for gold or worked for Christ. Cen- 
turies ago some reckless cavalier in 
glittering armor rode his tired steed 
along this self-same trail. After him 
plodded the patient monks in somber 
cowl, and reared these walls of sun- 
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dried brick, now fallen to the ground. 
Thus through all this country were 
established churches and ‘“‘ranchos”’ 
from which have sprung many of our 
modern cities. But in what year? 
This question the historian answers 


with the peon, ‘ Who knows?” 


How Long is a Yard? 
‘A yard? Why, 


course.”’ Good! 


three feet, of 
Now, how long is 
a foot? ‘ Twelve inches,’ you say. 
Good again! And now, how long is 
an inch? About as lung as the end 
Yes, but all thumbs 


are not alike. John, our ‘‘twirler,”’ 


of your thumb? 


has a thumb that can give a base- 
ball a wonderful twist, but it is short 
and stocky, while Jane his younger 
sister, has digits tapering and slender, 
and all of a half a nail longer than 
his. When King Henry the First of 
England, ‘* Beauclere,”’ said a yard 
should be determined by the length 
of the king’s arm, vou may well be- 
lieve that all the dry-goods men made 
money when they happened to have 
short-armed kings. 

That was eight hundred years ago, 
but the changeableness and the un- 
certainty of such standards is no 
fancy. It has come down to modern 
times, and a government official said 


a few years ago that at the close of 
the last century ‘in different parts of 


the world ‘pound’ was applied to 


-three hundred and ninety-one differ- 


ent units of weight, and the word 
‘foot’ totwo hundred and ninety-two 
‘different units of length. 

In 1886, Uncle Sam decreed that a 
yard should be “4; of a meter. 
That is 
another story, and a French story, 
toe. The French meter, the *‘ Meter 


Now, what is a meter? 








des Achieves,"’ as it is called, is the re- 
sult of a suggestion of Prince Tally- 
rand, in 1790. He drew attention 
to the great confusion of weights and 
measures then existing everywhere 
and urged his government to do 
something towards correcting it. 
They undertook to do so, and first 
they were obliged to tind something 
to refer everything else to, not so un- 
certain as the king’s or emperor’s 
arm or a carpenter's thumb .They 
fixed upon the earth itself, and said: 
“Here we will compute the distance 
from the pole to the equator with 
such measure as we have, and then 
we will take the one ten millioneth 
part of that distance as our first unit 
and call it the ‘meter’ or ‘The Mea- 
sure,” and from this meter we will 
re-arrange our whole measuring busi- 
ness."" Then they appointed the very 
best surveyors to be had to do the 
work. The surveyors did not ‘size 
up” the earth with absolute preci- 
sion, but with a success that was 
remarkable, and «which could be 
graded as 99.987 per cent. The 
meter they decided upon was _ ac- 
cepted, was marked upon a fine plati- 
num bar with great delicacy, and 
caretully deposited in their govern- 
ment office, whence it was called the 
Meter des Archieves. ; 

This is the meter to which Uncle 
Sam, in 1866, referred his yard. Con- 
gress passed a law that the metric 
system should be legal (not compul- 
sory) in the United States. 

The matter was not entirely satis- 
factory vet, however, and in 1870 
the French Government invited the 
other governmcunts of the world to 
send delegates to Paris ‘‘ to construct 


a new meter as an international 
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standard of length.” 
Henry and Mr. J. E. Hilgard were 
appointed to represent our country, 
and the first meeting was held at 
Paris in August of that year. 

Without tracing its full history, let 
us seé-some of their particular work. 
Their the 
whole subject, and to do for other 
nations what France had done tor 
itself. 

First, as to 


Prof. Joseph 


business was to revise 


the:meter: Of what 
should they make it? Wood, even 
the finest and hardest, was too coarse 
and perishable. Iron or steel were 
too fickle, played with the weather 
too much, would be long in’ warm 
Silver 


he trusted, 


days and sho:t in cold days. 


and gold were not to 


either. They would expand and con- 
tract, if not so rapidly as a king’s 
arm, at least toorapidly for anything 
like ‘standard’? use; so platinum 
was chosen, just as it had been at 
first, the most constant of the metals, 
with only two exceptions the heav- 
iest, and among the most precious. 
That it might endure the compress- 
ing and planing and polishing needed, 


it was alloyed with ten per cent of 


iridium (or iridosmium), a metal as 
hard as quartz, and because of its ex- 
treme hardness used for tipping the 
ends of gold pens. 

The committee first had a long 
ingot made of this alloy, weighing 
nearly a quarter of a ton. Think of 
a quarter of a ton, in one piece, of a 
metal more precious than gold! But 
the committee was fastidious. Peo- 
ple not familiar with the niceties of 
science would call them ‘fussy.’ 
This piece was not fine enough and 
they tried again to get a purer com- 
position. 


They got the raw materials, plati- 
num and iridium, and ‘‘cooked”’ 
them up into red hot cakes of metal. 
These cakes were melted in fires hot- 
ter than would be needed to make a 
gun barrel and then poured out into 


ingots or bars. The bars must be 


washed, but not with soap and 
water. That would not be clean 
enough. First they were washed ina 


highly cleansing acid and then in 
distilled boiling water. Then back 
they went into anothcr furnace so 
hot thateven gold would have melted, 
but which made them just tender, 
ready and rolled. 
They were now pounded under a 
powerful trip hammer. But theham- 
mer and anvil must be kept clean, so 
after each forging their polished steel 
surfaces were rubbed 
and powered lime. 
then 


to be hammered 


leather 
The ingots were 
through oiled and 
polished steel rollers and reduced to 
pilates about as thick as 
cover. 


with 
squeezed 


a book 
Then they must be cleaned 
again, this time in a solution of boil- 
ing caustic soda, and after some fur- 
ther heating and cleansing the metal 
was pronounced pure, at least as pure 
as the highest science and art could 
make it, not containing more than 
Vigo) Of anythingexcept platinum and 
iridium. 

Now what? This metal was to be 
made into bars for length and into 
little cylinders for weight. The pieces 
for length were not to be flat or 
square like a yard stick, or 
would bend too easily. 


they 
So they were 
cast or rolled into bars of about the 
right length, but of a peculiar shape. 
They were straight, of course, just as 
straight as they were pure, but if \ ou 
should cut across one of them the end 
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would look somewhat like a thick H 
with both sides angled like the front 
of a K. That was to give the bar 
stiffness and strength and also to 
afford protected 
surface tor marking, that is, the bot- 
tom of what might be calkd the up- 
per trough or groove. 

Now for the marking. Near cach 
end of the bar this top surface was 


one fine, smooth, 


given an extra polish and across this 
polished portion (at each end) three 
fine lines were ruled so that the dis- 
tance from middle line to middle line 
should be just one meter, to agree 
with the Metre des Archives, which 
you remember was meant to be the 
one ten-millionth of the length from 
the pole to the equator. These end 
lines must have been exceedingly fine 


for they were less than one-fiftieth of 


an inch apart! Try to make two 
lines as close together as that. 

After they were finished they were 
brought into final comparison with 
the Meter des Achives and the differ- 
ence, if any, was found to be micro- 
scopic, not more than the one-fifty 
inch. ‘“‘Why so 
Because these meter 
bars were to go out into the world 
and to be given to the several great 
nations as their standards, and they 
must beexact and, through allchanges 


thousandth of an 


399 


close ?’”’ you say. 


circumstance, 
must remain as exact as the highest 
human skill could make them.—A. B. 
Carner, in Forward. 


of temperature and 


“IT have known more than one boy 
to leave a game to listen to the story 
of Hiawatha.”’ So said the librarian 
of St. Louis in a paper at Detroit. 
No well-regulated boy would leave a 
good game for any story. Some- 
thing wrong with those boys, or 
with the game.—McDonald. 
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Different Forms of the Same Words. * 
Nouns change their form—that is 
they add ‘s’ 


and ‘es’ to show the 
plural. You perhaps would say that 
‘child,’ ‘‘ children,’’ ‘‘ child’s,”’ ‘‘child- 
are all different words. In 
grammar they are all regarded as 
different forms of one word, ‘‘child.”’ 
You know something of the way 
nouns change their forms. You had 
little trouble in speaking these words 
before you learned about the writing 
of the singular and the plural. We 
now come'to another class of words 
which you may use correctly without 
any trouble, but as they change their 
forms you are very likely to use the 
wrong form of word in speaking. 
Read the following rhymes as if the 
things that happened or were done 
took place yesterday or 
The underlined 
called verbs. They tell or express ac- 
tion mostly. We shall learn 
about such words 


ren’s" 


sometime 
ago. words are 
more 
You have used 
the verbs, underlined in the following 
story many times before in your con- 
versation. You know their meaning. 
But perhaps you did not think that 

such words as “catch” and ‘‘caught”’ 
are only different forms of the same 
word. 

THE WISE CROWS 

(A Boy’s Adventure.) 


I see a crow as he sits on the tree 
And | bring my gun to an aim. 

But he flies, for he has his eye on me. 
And he knows my cruel game. 


He flies to another tree in the wood, 
And caws and gives alarm, 

To all the crows in the neighborhood 
That they may take no harm. 


They all grow wary and steal away, 
And leave the woods to me, 
So I say to the crows, ‘Good-bye, to-day, 
But to-morrow just wait and see.” 
*By permission, From “Training in English,’ by 
W E. Anderson. Copyrighted 




























When I come again I keep down low. 
And hide behind a fence, : 
While I say to myself, ** Now, Mr. Crow, 
You never shall go hence.” 


But I catch my foot in the root of an oak 
That lies on the top of the ground, 

And I faJlin a heap while I hear the croak 
Of the old crow flying round, 

Whilethe woods awake with mock and jeer 
Of a hundred crows from far and near. 

To THE TEACHER—If the third per- 
son is used in relating the above, the 
pronoun ‘“‘it’’ should be used to refer 
to the crow, for the sake of clearness. 

The pupils may be required to read 
the exercise in several ways as to the 
time and as to the person,—the first 
or third person being used. 

CHANGE THE TIMES OF THE ACTIONS 
IN THIS STORY. 

Use the word ‘have,’ or ‘‘has 
with some of the words in the follow- 
ing story which istold as if the things 
spoken of are taking place at the 
present time. 


My cousin Mary leaves her pet dog in my 
care while she goes on a vacation trip. I 
wiite to her and tell her how Jip behaves and 
how I teach him tosit up and to beg for candy 
and peanuts. One thing he is not learning 
very well is to be kind to cats. This he refuses 
to do, and so his earsand nose are ornamented 
with the claw marks of neighbor White’s Mal- 
tesccat. He ran away once or twice during 
the past week, and though I whip him for this 
and scold him for biting the cat, he seems to 
enjoy Mary’s vacation and troubles himself 
very little about his absent mistress. 


”? 


Drawing, Writing and Eye Training. 
(An exercise for the little ones.) 

Write on cards the names of some 
well known objects or animals, as: 
chair, cat, house, tree, horse, book, 
hat, morning-glory, etc. Distribute 
cards to part of the class and let each 
draw on the board the object named 


on his card. The other members of 


the class looking on while their class- 
mates draw the pictures at the board, 
write the names of the objects. At 
first the pictures will be crude, and 
sometimes there will be a wide differ- 
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ence of opinion as to what the picture 
is; but the little folks if rightly en- 
couraged will delight in trying to 
make pictures which their classmates 
will recognize and their teacher ap- 
prove. After the drawing the cards 
may be shuffled, and each child in 


turn drawing a card indicates either 
. 


by pointing or orally the picture 
which corresponds to the word. 





He Paid a Political Debt. 

Scarcely had the return of the elec- 
tion been made when I was favored 
with acall from one of my staunchest 
supporters at the poles. He was pro- 
fuse in his congratulations, and my 
hopes rose high in anticipation of 
such hearty co-operation. 

One day while absorbed in elabo- 
rating a system of school supervision 
according to my long cherished ideas, 
I received the following note: 


My Dear TENDERFOOT: Will you kindly 
grant a permit to Miss Julia Graduate, my 
wife’s sister? She helds a diploma from the 
High school of Windville, Wis., and I assure 
you she will disappoint you neither in scholar- 
ship nor in discipline. By sending the permit 
by return mail you will do me a great favor, 
which I shall strive to reciprocate. 

Yours truly, 
SLIPPERY 


Here was an excellent opportunity 
to return many a little ‘‘courtesy”’ 
shown during the last campaign, and 
I readily complied with his request. 
The school Miss Graduate was to 
teach was under the direction of Mr. 
Slippery. 

Not until I had visited that school 
did I realize to what an extent I was 
responsible for the dismal failure I 
there witnessed. The permit had 
stated over my own signature that 
this lady was well qualified to teach. 
Surely the fault was not wholly in 
the teacher. But at the teachers’ 
examination Miss Graduate appeared, 
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her face a rainbow of certificate 
smiles, which as the questions were 
presented gradually faded before the 
gathering darkness of foreboding 
failure. Alas, what was my surprise 
to see Miss Graduate leave the room 
in the midst of the examination! 
Surely here was a dilemma. How 
helpless was I now to show, however 
much I desired, even the slightest 
degree of favoritism! 

My disappointinent was turned to 
satisfaction when I looked over the 
papers this aspirant had written. 
She had informed me that townships 
are “of two kinds, civil and uncivil,”’ 
and that the difference between 
‘““peas"’ and “ pease’’ was shown by 
the two illustrative sentences, ‘ Let 
us have peas” and “I bought a pease 
of cloth.”’ 

Not securing a_ certificate, Miss 
Graduate was obliged toclose school. 
This so exasperated Mr. Slippery that 
he has placed every possible obstruc- 
tion in my way, and his trusting wife 
barely recognizes me. 

On the whole, it is fortunate for me 
that Miss Graduate did not finish the 
examination, for it is easier to show 
why I did not grant her a certificate 
than it would have been to explain 
to an indignant public why I had 
done so. 

A few such experiences with * dip'o- 
matic’’ candidates have weakened my 
confidence in the average high school 
course as a fitting preparation for the 
duties of an ungraded or even graded 
school. By the present arrangement, 
immature children of twelve or thir- 
teen years of age are crammed witha 
thousand cold facts in history, geog- 
raphy, and physiology, together with 
as many rules and definitions in 


grammar and mathematics in order 
to pass the state examination. Then 
begins a preparatory course for a col- 
lege or university, which only five per 
cent of the graduates will enter.— 
Open Switches in Westland Educator. 


School Bulletin Fables, No. XLIVYV. 

A primary teacher who prided her- 
self on teaching manners and morals 
as well as reading, was astonished 
when a very plain woman who had 
just been elected to the school board 
came in, to hear one of herlittle girls 
exclaim tothe visitor: 

‘My! but you’re homely!” 

‘‘Henrietta,”’ the teacher said, *‘do 
you think it is a kind and polite th ng 
to say that ?”" 

*O LT only said it for a joke,”’ replied 
the little girl, abashed. 

* But think how much better a joke 
it would have been to say,* My! but 
you're handsome’”’ said the teacher. 

This fable shows that not every 
tinker succeeds in mending matters. 


A town is to be congratulated in 
which the authorities do not classify 
long-continued fidelity among the 
punishable crimes. Too often it hap- 
pens that the place-seeker finds it the 
easiest way of creating a convenient 
vacancy to whisper to patrons and 
directors that some faithful, quiet 
She 
has been too busy in caring for pupi[s 


teacher is ‘‘ behind the times.” 


to flatter the local boss, and her only 
crime is that her place is wanted by 


a favorite. —Ohio Teacher. 


Ben Franklin says, ‘‘If a man emp- 
ties his purse into his head, no man 
can take it away from him.’ How 
would it be if this man should ‘lose 
his head?” 
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Arousing Interest in the History Class. 

(1) Ask tbe pupils to name the 
greatest American. Let them con- 
sult their parents before deciding. 
The answers will be various; Clay, 
Webster, Lincoln, Jefferson, Hamil 
ton, Jackson, and others will prob- 
ably be named. (For obvious reasons 
it may be well to rule out Washing- 
ton trom the list.) 

Ask each to give a reason for his 
choice, and the paucity of the pupils’ 
knowledge concerning their several 
heroes will be painfully evident. En- 
courage each to make a special study 
of the one chosen; take a personal in- 
terest in the research by pointing out 
books that will be helpful; after a 
few weeks have a tree-for-all debate 
_1n which each one may extol the good 
qualities of his favorite. If there are 
notenough books on biography in the 
library, some of the parents will cheer- 
fully buy them. If a boy is interested 
in a certain historical character as his 
ideal great man, and his father's sug- 
gestion biased his choice, the father 
will help him to get the book from 
which to get material to use in his 
argument on the day of the debate. 

(2) Make proclamation that on a 
certain day a week or two ahead an 
examination will be held on some 
specific topic, as, Slavery, The Acqui. 
sition of Territory, Arnold's Treason, 
Development of Means of Travel, 
The War with Spain. Encourage 
study of thespecial subject by putting 
suitable books in reach of the pupils. 
When examination day comes, let it 
be partly written and partly oral. 

(3) Give a description of some des- 
potism, such as Russia or Turkey— 
arbitrary arrests, no free speech, nor 
free press, a state religion, etc., and 


ask why our government is better 
than such a despotism. After a week 
to think about it, with a few refer- 
ences to it meanwhile as a stimulus 
to reading and thinkivg, have a gen- 
eral response from all who have an- 
swers to give. 

In these exercises there should be no 
compulsion, no driving. Let the in- 
centive come from within rather than 
from without. The mastery of the 
regular lessons furnishes enough of 
task-settirig—sometimes too much. 
This work should be voluntary. 
There will, of course, be wide differ- 
ences in the results, but that is a mat- 
ter of small moment. Do not expect 
a dead |: vel of uniform excellence, for 
if you do, you will be, and ought to 
be disappointed. 

(4) History matches may be ar- 
ranged as follows: Let each pupil 
write out about a dozen questions on 
subjects passed over, they should be 
chiefly of the who, when, what, or 
where variety, but if framed so as to 
admit of brief answers the why ques- 
tions may also be used. These lists 
are submitted to the teacher for ap- 
proval. Now the pupils select leaders 
and “choose up” as in the old-fash- 
ioned spelling match; the (juestions 
are read by the teacher and the game 


proceeds atter the usual me hod of 


conducting a spelling match. 
Growth of the Public Schools 

At the beginning of the 19th Century 
the public schools of the United States 
enrolled only about a quarter of a 
million pupils. Today they enroll over 
sixteen million. The following tabu- 
lation shows how the increase has 
run. It is worthy of note that never 
before, nor since was there a growth 
so great as that from 1840 to 1850, 
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enrollment 


during which decade the 
more than doubled. 


Year. Enrollment Year. Enrollment 
1800, 265,424 1870, 7,561,582 
1840, 2,025,636 1880, 9,867,505 
1850, 4,089,507 1890, 12,722,561 
1860, 1899, ~ 15,234,435 


5,477,037 


Better Than a Pension. 
Ida E. Smith isa teacher of Newark, 
C. W. Cromp- 
ton, aged sixty-eight, also resides in 
Newark. Mr. Crompton and Miss 
Smith had mutual matrimonial plans 
until Mr. Crompton’s purposes did 
not harmonize with those of Miss 
Smith, and the court has told Mr. 
Crompton that he must pay Miss 
Smith, the teacher, $7,500 for having 
changed his plans and disarranged 
her's. 


N. J., age thirty-six. 


This sets a definite value upon 
the plans of a woman teacher of thir- 
ty-six years of age.—Winship. 

Letus not make the mistake of 
undermining our institutions under 
the delusion that we are thus pro- 
tecting thoseinstitutions Freespeech 
and a free press are essential to free 
government. No man in public life 
can object to the publication of the 
truth, and no man in public life is 
permanently injured by the publica- 
tion of a lie.—W. J. Bryan. 


Sing. 

There is always hope for a boy so 
long as he cares for song. There is 
always hope for a home so long as 
someone in it can sing. Playing on 
instruments is good, but can never 
take the place of song; for musical 
training can never produce its best re- 
sults unless accompanied by moral 
training, and this comes largely from 


the welding of music and words of 


healthful sentiment. Music, dissocia- 
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ted from words, has been likened to 
sunshine, which may bring forth buds 
and perfume, or it may hasten decay. 


—Am. Primary Teacher. 


The * Development” Process. 

To “develop” a word, as that term 
is often employed by teachers, means 
to inveigle the pupil in some round- 
about, back-door manner to use the 
word in question or the parts of it, 
often without che 


any regard to 


meaning, and to lead up to the sub- 


ject by indirections, with little or no 


thought of the sequence of ideas by 
Ameri- 
can teachers do not have a monopoly 


which the result is reached. 


of this sort of unwisdom if we may 
trust the report of a writer in the 
London Journal of Education who 
vouches for the following as a truth- 
ful record of a “development” lesson 
conducted by a pupil teacher in a 
Yorkshire This 
proceeded “from the known to the 


school. is how he 


related unknown ”’: 


Teacher—‘‘ What does the ‘art do?" 

Class.—‘‘ Beats,"’ ‘‘ Drives the blood,” ** Goes 
pit-a-pat.”’ 

Teacher.—*‘No, I mean the ‘art without an 
e—h-ar-t.”’. (Class is silent. Teacher explains 
that the hart means the stag). 


Class.—"Butts you, with its horns,’ ‘is 
hunted,”’ ete. 
Teacher (getting desperate).—'' That's not 


what I mean. What does the ‘art do after 
cooling streams.”’ 

Class (which has learnt the hymn, iu chorus) 
—*' Pants.” 

Teacher (radiant).—‘‘ That's right! Now I’m 
going to give you a lesson this morning on 
trowsers."' 


When Washington was inaugurated 
president, Rhode Island ranked first 
among the states in density of popu- 
In 1790 
it had 63 inhabitants to the square 
mile. Fifty years later it had 100. 
In 1860, it had 161, and in 1900, 407 
people to the square mile. 


lation. It stands first now. 











Ciiiosities and & uips 


Not_so Easy as It May Seem. 

Lie on the floor on your back, with 
arms folded, and rise to a sitting 
posture without raising your heels 
from the floor. 

From a sitting posture on the floor 
rise on one foot; that is, while holding 
one foot and both hands away from 
the floor, take anerect position stand- 
ing on one foot. 

Crush a hen’s egg placed length- 
wise between your hands. 

Stand blindfolded for five minutes 
without moving. 

Stand with your right foot and 
shoulder against a wall and while 

_ keeping them in that position raise 
the left foot from the floor. 

Lay a match across the nail of 
your middle finger, and place the first 
and third fingers on top of the ends 
of the match. Now break the match 
by pressing down on the ends of it 
with the fingers. 


Twentieth-Century Elopement. 
The coatless man puts a careless arm 
‘Round the waist of the hatless girl, 
As over the dustless and mudless roads 
In a horseless carriage they whir]}, 
Like a leadless bullet froma hammerless gun, 
By smokeless powder driven, 
They fly to taste the speechless joy 
By endless union given . 
Though the only lunch his coinless purse 
‘ Affords to them the means 
Is a tasteless meal of boneless cod 
With a side of stringless beans, 
He puffs a tobaccoless cigarette, 
And laughs a mirthless laugh 
When papa tries to coax her hack 
Ry wircless telegragh. 
—Boston Herald. 


Geography and Arithmetic Correlated. 
Teacher.—Name six animals of the 
frigid zone. 


Tommy.—Three hears and three 
reindeer. 
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Prayer de Luxe. 

Mrs. NEw-RIcH (to book-seller) | 
want an Episcopal prayer-book. 

BoOOKSELLER—Here, madan, is a 
very fine Book of Common Prayer. 

Mrs. NeEw-Ricu (sniffing)—Do I 
look like a person who wants a book 
of common prayer? Give me the best 
or nothing? I don’t care what it 
costs.—The Smart Set. 


What Are We Coming To! 


The horseless carriage, we are told, 
Is now the pressing need; 

And still, it seems, some other things 
Would better take the lead. 


The drunkless drink, for instance, 
Which ought to serve as one; 
And as a fit companion 
Is named the shotless gun. 


And there's the dogless sausage, 
Which must be coming near 

While loudly chalk and water 
Say cowless milk is here. 


The kissless mouth’s another, 
To keep away the men,— 
And, furthermore, to conquer 

The microbe in his den. 


The musicless piano 
Is well up toward the van, 
And likewise might be mentioned 
The lieless fisherman. 


And with the new inventions 
Are coming fightless wars; 
And, also, what's the matter 
With cashless Senators ? 
—Lite. 





Bishop Potter was traveling in 
Texas and wishing to get some inform- 
ation concerning the orchard fruits 
of the state, asked a fellow passenger, 
‘‘Do you raise pears in Texas?’”’ The 
native replied, ‘‘We do suh, if we 
hold threes or bettah ”’ 


A grocer bought cranberries at $3.20 
a bushel and sold them at 12 cents a 
quart. When he bought, the berries 
were measured in a half-bushel measure. 
In selling, the same quart cup in which 
he measured vinegar was used. What 
per cent of profit did he make ? 
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When Pat Devine kissed Kate Magee 

She was as mad as she could be, 

But when he begged her, ‘* Kate, be mine ?" 
To ‘er ‘twas human, to forgive Devine. 


Ambiguous. 
lover, ‘It’s no 


Jack, I shall marry 


A lady said to her 
use bothering me, 
whom I please.” 

Write the the 
and have the class inrhetoric discover 


sentence on board 
and point out, if they can, the ambi- 
guity; let them explain the different 
meanings of the slippery word which 
makes the meaning so uncertain. It 
they do not see the point, give them 


Jack’s answer, 


Readings and fRecitations. 





EDUCATION. 


‘ That’s 
all I'm asking you to do, my dear; 
you please me well enough.”’ 


which was: 


Old Proverbs in New Dress. 


Cryptogamous concretion never grows 
On mineral fragments that decline repose. 


Decortications of the golden grain 


Are set to allure the aged fowl in vain. 


The earliest winged songster soonest sees 
And first appropriates the annelides. 


Pecuniary agencies have force 

To stimulate to speed the female horse. 

Let not thy lachrymals their juice discharge 
Because the lacteal treasure flows at large. 
Bear not to yon famed city of the Tyne 


The carbonaceous product of the mine 
—London Globe 








The Man Who Understood Man. 


There was a man who understood music, 
And right at the very next door 

There was a man who understood science— 
And neither knew anything more. 

And next to him was a metaphysician 
Of deep psychological lore, 

And next to him was a great theologian— 
And neither knew any ‘thing more. 

And all around there was a business crew, 

Who attended to business—and that’s all they 

knew. 


And it happened that the man who understood 
music 

Was the dreariest kind of bore— 

A bore to the man who understood science, 
Who lived at the very next door. 

And they both were borestothe metaphysician, 
And both were incurably dreary ; 

And all of the three made the great theologian 
Most unintermittently weary. 

And the men allaround them, the business crew , 

With none of the four had the first thing to do, 


For the musical man told the scientist man 
All the musical lore that he knew; 

And the scientist man did the musical man 
With his scientist volleys pursue. 

And every day did the great theologian 
The metaphysician assail, 

That he might disembogue in his palpitant ear 
His long metaphysical tale. 

For every one reached for the other one’s ear— 

All wanted to talk and none wanted to heae. 
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And oft it happened the metaphysician 
To the business people would rant 

Of Spenser, Spinoza, Heraclitus, Plato, 
Protagoras, Schilling and Kant. 

And the business men, while the metaphysician 
Through his logical labyrinth glides, 

Are thinking of dry goods, leather and lumber 
And hardware and horses and hides. 

Each overstretched, intellect uttered his word— 

And every one lectured and nobody heard. 


But there was a man who understood man, sir, 
And he never knew anything more, 

They all poured their wisdom in showers upon 

him— 

He begged they'd continue to pour. 

**Oh, tell me of music, and tell me of science, 
And deep metaphysical lore.”’ 

And he'd sit and he’d listen in wondering silence, 
And hungrily ask them for more. 

And they made him theleader of all their dan— 

This wise ignoramus who understood man. 


This wise ignoramus who understood man, sir, 
Seemed raptured, astounded and dazed; 
At the width and the wealth of their 
erudition 
He'd sit in deep wonder amazed! 
And he gulped all the flood of their deep-flowing 
knowledge 
In hungry voracity down; 
So he came to the town where these other men 
lived, 
And became the first man of the town. 
And they thought him the deepest of all of their 
clan— 
This wise ignoramus who understood man. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


wise 




















The Weaver. 

In a dim-litten room 

l saw a weaver plying at his loom 

That ran as swiftly as an iterant rime; 

And lo! the workman at the loom was Time 

Weaving the web of Life. x 

*Twas parti-colored, wrought of Peace and 
Strife; 

And through the warp thereof 

Shot little golden threads of Joy and Love. 

And one stood by, whose eyes were brimmed 
with tears, 

Poising the mighty shears 

Wherewith, when seemed the weaver's will at 
ebb, 

He cut the wondrous web. 


Time weaves and weaves, and his dark bro- 
ther, he 
Will one day cut the web for you and me. 
—Clinton Scollard, in The Independent. 





The Temple of Fame. 
** How far away is the Temple of Fame ?" 
Said a youth at the dawn of day: 
\nd he toiled and dreamed of a deathlessname ; 
But the hours went by and the evening came, 
That left him feeble, and old, and lame, 
To plod on his cheerless way. 


** How far away is the Temple of Good ?" 
Said a youth at the dawn of day; 
And he strove, in a spirit of brotherhood, 
To help and succor as best he could, 
The poor and unfortunate multitude 
On their hard and dreary way. 


He likewise strove with adversity 
To climb to the heights above; 
But his dream was ever of men made tree, 
Of better days in the time to be, 
And self was buried in sympathy— 
Ie followed the path of Love. 


He was careless alike of praise or blame; 
jut, after his work was done, 
An angel of glory from heaven came 
\nd wrote on high his immortal name, 
Croclaiming this truth, that the Temple o 
Fame 
And Temple of Good are one. 


For this is the lesson that history 
Has taught since the world began; 
That those whose memories never die, 
That shine like stars in our human sky, 
And brighter grow as the years roll by, 
Are the men who have lived for Man. 
—The Denver (Colo.) News. 





Convicted. 

“There is no God!” he, mocking, said. ‘Behold, 
Honor have I, and happiness and gold. 
Abundantly from day to day I live. 
What more, | ask you, has your God to give!’ 
And so he went his way—until that night 
Which comes at last, when all our fancied 

might 
From out our clutch like running water slips. 
“Oh God!" he prayed, between his bloodless 
lips. 
—Edwin L. Sabin, in June Chautauquan. 


’ 
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A Juvenile Opinion. 


Since Ma's got Christian Science, us kids is 
dead in luck— 

No hot old mustard plasters upon our chesis 
are stuck; 

She never puts no ginger upon the stove to boil, 

Nor doses up us children with that old castor 
oil. 

She just says: ‘‘ Look here, children, no need 
for you to squall, 

You think your stomach s aching? There’s no 
such thing at all.”’ 


Since ma’s got Christian Science, she doesn’t 
use a whip 
To punish us, but simply takes puckers in her 


ip, 

And thinks and thinks right at us, until she 
near goes blind, 

And then she says she’s whipped us by whip- 
ping in her mind. 

That is the absent treatment, but anyone can 


see 
That it don’t make connections with such a 
boy as me. 


But pa—now he is dif’rent. When he’s athome 
he’ll say; 

“You children best be careful not to be bad 
to-day,” 

And you bet we are careful, ‘cause pa he says 
that he ' 

Will give us switchin’ science hot from the 
willow tree. 

And, as for absent treatment, why he says 
with a wink: 

“Til tend to all the switchin’—ma can stand 
by and think.” 

—Baltimore American. 


He Stubbed His Toe. 


‘Did you ever pass a youngster et’d been and 
stubbed his toe, 

An’ was cryin’ by the roadside, sorter quietlike 
and slow, 

A-holding of his dusty foot, all hard an’ brown 
and bare, 

An’ tryin’ to keep from his eyesth’ tears that’s 
gatherin’ there ? 

Ye hear him sorter sobbin’ like, a snuffin’ of his 
nose, 

An’ ye stop «ad pat his head an’ sorter try to 
ease his woes; 

Ye treat him sorter kindlike, an’ th’ first thing 
that vou know 

He’s up an’ off a smilin’—clean forgot he 
stubbed his toe. 


‘Long th’ road of human life ye've seen a feller 
travelin’ slow, 

An’ like as not ye’ll find he’s some poor cuss 
that’s stubbed his toe; 

He was makin’ headway, but he bumped into 
a stone, 

An’ his frien’s kept hurrying onward, as they 
lef’ him there alone. 

He ain’t sobbin’ or ain't snuthin’; he’s too old 
fer tears an’ cries, , 

But he’s grievin’ jes’ as earnest, if it only come 
to sighs 

An' it does a heap of good sometimes to goa 
little slow 
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An’ say a word ofcomfort to the man that’s 
stubbed his toe. 


Ve’re never sure yerself, an’ thar ain't no 
earthly way to know 

Jes’ when it’s goin’ to come yer turnto trip an’ 
stub yer toe; 

To-day ye’re smilin’, happy, in th’ bright sun's 
light an’ glow, 

An’ to-morrow ye’rea shiverin’ an’ ve'restrug- 
glin’ through snow, 

Jes’ the time ye think ye've got the world th’ 
fastest in yer grip, 

Is th’ very time ye'll find et yer th’ likeliest to 
slip; 

An’ it’s mighty comfortin’ to have some fellers 
stop, 1 know, 

An’ comfort ye and try to help ye when ye've 
stubbed yer toe.” 

—Arkansas School Journal. 


Let Something (ood be Said. 


When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall; instead 

Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head ; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet, 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 
‘But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Saviour bled, 
And by your own soul’s hope of fair renown, 
Let something good be said. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Wanted—To Trade. 


To Trave: A city, all complete 

With man and building, drive and street. 
For one tall forest, green and cool, 
Supplied with quiet shade and pool. 


To Trade: A shop worn desk and chair 
Within an office ten feet square, 

For one canoe upon a stream 

Where wood-nyniphs smile, and fishes gleam 


To Trade: Twelve hurdy-gurdy tunes 
Collected summer afternoons, 

For one breeze singing ’mid the pines 
Of nature and her chaste designs. 


To Trade: A flat, encompassed well 
By pavement hot, and roof and bell, 
For one small tent where all is still 
Except the wind and whip-poor-will. 


To Trade: A business in town 

Which keeps a fellow buckled down, 

For one vacation, far away, 

With naught to do but loaf and play. 
—Edwin L. Sabin, in Puck 







’ What My Uncle Used to Sav. 


I've thought a power on men and things, 
As my uncle used to say— 

And if folks don’t work as they pray, jings 
W’y they ain’t no use to pray! 

Ef vou want sumpin’ and just dead set 

A-pleadin’ fer it with both eves wet, 

And tears won’t bring it, w’y, you try sweat, 
As my uncle used to say. 


They’s some don’t know their, A, B, C's, 
As my uncle used to say. 

And yit don’t waste no candle grease, 
Nor whistle their lives away ; 

But ef they can’t write no book ner rhyme, 

No ringin’ song fer to last all time, 

They can blaze the way for the march sublime, 
As my uncle used to say. 


Whoever’s foreman of all things here, 
As my uncle used to say, 
He knows each job ’at we're best fit fer, 
And our round-up night and dav; 
And a-sizin’ His work, East and West, 
And North and South, and worst and best, 
I ain’t got nothing to suggest, 
As my uncle used to say. 
—James Whitcomb Riley 


Corzes pond ence 


Where is the center of population of the 
United States, and how is it determined ? 
A. W., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Itis not far from Columbus, Indi- 
ana, about forty miles south of Indi- 
anapolis. This answer assumes that 
by ‘tthe United States’’ is meant the 
continental portion excluding Alaska 
—the old United States which as 
children most of us learned about in 
the days of the republic, the United 
States of America, not of America, 
Asia and the West Indies. , 

It is not true as some suppose that 
as many people live east as west and 
as many north as south of the center 
of population. If the country were 
a plane (without weight) and each 
person weighed the same as every 
other person, and if this plane with 
the people on it were balanced on a 
point (the center of gravity) that 
point would be the center of popula. 
tion. Hence the farther away one is 
the stronger his pull in determining 
the position of this point; a Califor- 
nian counts for much mcre than a 
Pennsylvanian. There are many 
more people east of the meridan of 
Columbus, Indiana, than west of it. 
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Ohe Clea TVG Mortase. 
TO SELL. BUY OR EXCHANGE. 


[When yon want to buy ata bargain or to sella 
book or apparatus which you no longer need, write 
out your want, briefly stated, and for each inser- 
tion desired send as many cents as your notice con- 
tains words. Thisis merely anominal rate for space 
and is open only to actual teachers and subscribers. } 





For Sate—Ridpath’s People’s History 
of the United States. new. Cloth bind- 
ing. fully illustrated, 560 pp. Regular 
price, $2.75. This copy. $1.00. Address 
A. T.. 808 Goldsmith Bldg.. Milwaukee. 


For Sace—Student’s Cyclopedia. two 
volumes. new. half morocco. Regular 
price. $9.00. This set $6.00. Address 
L.G.. care S. Y. Gittan &Co., Milwaukee. 


WANTED. TO Bury—A set of Vol | of 
WESTERN TEACHER. either bound or un- 
bound. State price. R.. care of West- 
ERN TEACHER, Milwaukee. 


For Sace—A set of the International 
Gyclopedia. new, $35. Atice Ritey. 501 
Murray Ave.. Milwaukee. 


For SatE—100 WesteRN TEACHER Song 
Books at half price. Slightly soiled. 
Address H.. office of WesTERN TEACHER. 
Milwaukee. 


Announcement, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EbDUCATION, with its subscription 
list, good will, and all bills due 
for subscriptions and for adver- 
tisements up to October 11th, 
1901, has been sold to S. Y. Gil- 
lan & Co., of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Our reason for dispos- 
ing of the JouRNAL, after so 
many years of pleasant relations 
with its readers, is on account of 
the growth and expansion of 
other lines of business in which 
we are engaged. We have been 
assured that the AMERICAN Jour- 
NAL OF EpvucaTion will be con- 
tinued under auspices that prom- 
ise an increase of its field, and 
that the change will involve a 
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large addition to the editorial 
corps. Mr. T. H. Perrin, who 
has had the immediate charge of 
the JOURNAL, will continue on its 
editorial staff under the new 
management. 

Thanking all friends and read- 
ers of the JourNAL for their pat- 
ronage, and wishing the new 
management great success, we 
remain, Yours, 

PERRIN & SMITH. 


A Few Words From the New Management. 

In taking a part of the edito- 
rial management of this, the old- 
est and one of the most widely 
known school journals in the 
Mississippi Valley, the under- 
signed promises the readers that 
he will spare no effort to keep up 
the high standing of THE Jour- 
NAL, and to this end the cordial 
co-operation of all the readers 
and patrons is earnestly request- 
ed. The magazine form ° in 
which it is now printed will 
enable subscribers to file and bind 
their copies in the form of a 
permanent book convenient for 
the teacher’s library. Please 
preserve the copies for a few 
months, then look them over and 
ask yourself whether a complete 
file in the form of a neatly bound 
book would not be a valuable 
addition to your pedagogical 
library. 

We desire to make the Corres- 
pondence department of prac- 
tical benefit to every teacher who 
has questions to ask pertaining 
to his work, also an open forum 
for those who have something to 
say that others should know. 
Friends, let us hear from you. 

The fact that the office of pub- 
lication is changed from St. Louis 
to Milwaukee will not change 
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the name nor the aims of the 
JourNaAL The name AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF EpucATION is broad 
and is suggestive of the field of the 
magazine. Uncle Sam's domain 
is wide; American teachers and 
American schools are very much 
alike every where 

All business correspondence 
should hereafter be addressed to 
the Milwaukee office 

S. Y¥. GILLAN. 





Books Received. 


We will give the name, publisher and price (if re- 
ported to us) of every bookthat we receive. We 
will give notice or review of such as space and our 
judgment will permit. Some of the books in this 
list will be reviewed in subsequent issues. All vol- 
umes are cloth unless otherwise noted. A copy of 
any beok in this list will be sent on receipt of the 
price. 


Sitas Cops, by Dan V. Stephens. 363 pp. 
Hammond Bros. & Stephens, Fremont, Neb. 


TopPIcAL Suavey OF UNITEDSTATES HisTory, 
by O. P. Cornman and Oscar Gerson. 186 pp. 
60 cents. [D. C. Heath-& Co. 


SEVEN GREAT AMERICAN Poets, by Beatrice 
Hart. 323 pp. 90 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


FuHE Story READER, by Alfred E. Logie and 
Claire H. Uecke. 128 pp. 30 cents. American 
Book Company. 


L’ ENFANT EsPION AND OTHER STORIES, edited 
hy Reginald R. Goodell. 142 pp. Price, 45 
cents. American Book Company. 


La NevvaliNe DE COLETTE, by Jeanne Schultz. 
Edited by Florence I. C. Lye. 148 pp. Price, 
45 cents. American Book Company. 


PuysicaAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLROOM, by 
Hans Ballin. 183 pp. Illustrated. Author's 
edition. Little Rock, Ark. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, by 
Frank Strong and Joseph Schafer. 244 pp. 
65 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


FOUNDATION LESSONS IN ENGLISH. by O. I. 
Woodley. Book I. 201 pp. 40 cents. Book 
Il. 296 pp. S50cents. The Macmillan Company. 

Second Book oF BikrDs, by Oliver Thorne 
Miller. 204 pp. Illustraied. $1.00. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Tu Sovtm AMERICAN REPUBLICS, by W. F. 
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Markwick and Wm. A. 


Illu- 


Smith. 362 pp. 
strated. 60cents. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
A DREAM OF EMPIRE, by Wm. H. 


344 pp. $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co 


Venable. 


STORIES OF ANCIENT PEOPLES, by Emma J. 
Aroold. 232 pp. 50 cents. American Book 
Company. 


SCILOOL 


AND COLLEGE SPEAKER, by W. B 
Mitchell. 


358 pp. Henry Holt & Co. 


ELEMENTS OF 
Saunders. 
Company. 


Alan 
American Book 


PLANE GEOMETRY, by 
247 pp. 75 cents. 


GOLDSMITH, GRAY. BURNS AND OTHER ROMAN- 
tic POETS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Pa- 
per. 86pp. 15cents. University Publishing Co. 


Epucation OF TEACHERS, by W. H. Payne. 
272 pp. B.F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Va 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, by Chas. C. James. 
203 pp. D. Appleton & Co. 


THe Hovron Primer, by M. Adelaide 
Holton. 112 pp. 25 cents. Rand, McNally 
& Co. 


WINSLOW's NATURAL ARITHMETIC, by Isaac 
). Winslow. Book I, 256 pp. 30 cents. Book 
Il, 271 pp. 40 cents. Book III, 303 pp. 50 
cents. American Book Company. 


LOLsMI, THE LirrLeE CLirr-DWELLER, by 
Clara K. Bayliss. 188 pp. School Edition, 
50 cents. Public School Publishing Co. 


New Lessons IN LANGuAGE, by Gordon A. 
Southworth. 200 pp. Thos. R. Shewell & Co. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, PLANE AND SOLID, 
by Thos. F. Holgate. 440 pp. $1.10. The 
Macmillan Company. 


THE BLAISDELL SpeL_veR, by Etta A. Blais. 
dell and Mary F. Blaisdell. 208 pp. 25 cents. 
The Macmillan Company. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, by Edmund M. 
Wheelwright. 350 pp. Illustrated. $5.00. 
Rogers & Manson, Boston. 


LONGMANS’ PICTORICAL GEOGRAPHICAL RE Ab- 
ERS. BookI. 160 pp. 36 cents. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Tuk Discovery oF THE OLD NORTHWEST, 
by James Baldwin. 272 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
American Book Company. 


McMaster'’s Primary History oF THE 
Unirep States, by John Bach McMaster. 
254 pp. Price, 60 cents. American Book 
Company. 


Ovip—SELECTED Works, edited by Frank J. 
Miller. Half Leather. 528. pp. Price, $1.40. 
American Book Company. 


ENGLISH AS SHE Is TAUGHT. Genuine an- 
swers to some examination questions asked ‘in 
our Public Schools, collected by Caroline B. 
LeRow, with an introduction by Mark Twain 
108 pp. $1.00. The Century Company, New 
York. 
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Put th these two icialaiiaiesee your cali aster 3 
Riffle Creek Papers. and A Summer of Satur- 
days. 65 cents ‘each. 

Memphis, Tenv., and Washington, D. 
have adopted the plan of appointing teachers 
not by the year but fon an indefinite term or 
during satisfactory service. 

Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song 
book is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five 
two-cent stamps. 


Under the will of the Jate Lewis Elkin, 
Philadelphia,, the bulk of his fortune of $2,- 
000,000 is left as a fund for the benefit of 
needy women school teachers who have 
taught in the Philadelphia public “schools 
twenty-five vears. Annuities of $400 are pro- 
vided for. 

The ‘‘ Date Line’’ has come into prominence 
since we acquired the Phillipines. No school! 
geography gives it correctly located. It is 
plainly and accurately marked in our Atlas of 
Two Wars, and fully explained in Lessons in 
Mathematical Geography. Both books tor 35 
cents. Address this office. 

+ Segue about Magazines for your reading 
table, or for yourself. See another page for 
our ta offers. 


All honor to the Cincinnati school board 
that has the courage of its conscience and has 
abolished, let it be hoped forever, German 
copy books. The Germans make loyal Ameri- 
can citizens, and the rank and file have no 
desire to nurse any ideas that are so foreign to 
our language as learning to write the German 
language.—Journal of Education. 

The new edition of THE WESTERN TEACHER 
Sonc Book contains the music except to those 
selections that are so familiar as to make the 
notes unnecessary. We are confident that this 
improvement willadd greatly to the popularity 
of this already popular book. The price re- 
mains the same, ten cents a copy, or one dollar 
a dozen. For special rates for first introduc- 
tion write to S$. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 

An exchange says that a certain Chicago 
teacher offered to pay the expense of the high 
school football team if a single member of the 
team would make a grade equal to one of the 
filty best in the school, but that.no member of 
the team has yet accomplished the feat. This 
would seem to argue strongly, though not con- 
clusively, against the theory that athletic 
sports are not detr:mental to scholarship. 


The Wisconsin Outing Club will run a series 
of excursions during the coming season that 
will interest any one who wants to make a 
trip either in winter or in summer. Mr. J. 
M. Turner, of Burlington, Wis., former principal 
of school there is the manager, and the club is 
made up of school people. See his advertisement 
on another page. 
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The Best Made Better. 


The new edition of Webster's Internationa! 
Dictionary, just published. brings Webster 
again abreast of the growth of the language 
and again confirms it in its position as the 
One Great Standard Authority. A decade has 
passed since the International was {first pub- 
lished and the years bave been full of changes 
and growth in life and knowledge and achieve- 
ment; changes that have been reflected in the 
language and that must now be registered in 
the dictionary. 

A Supplement of Additional Words has there- 
fore been added to the Inttrnational to include 
the thousands of new words that have come 
into literary use, the old words that have 
changed their meanings, and the obsolete words 
that have been revived 


A Summer of Saturdays, by C. W. Smith, is 
now published in complete form. It is a de- 
lightful piece of nature study and boy study 
which will be a valuable addition to the teach- 
er’s library. Price, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 65 
cents. Published by S. Y. Gillan & Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


Chicago has provided a means to sterilize all 
the lead pencils used by the pupils, as they are 
given out in the morning and collected at the 
close of school. As the children do not get the 
same pencils back again there is danger of in- 
feetion especially as almost all are in the habit 
of chewing the ends of their pencils, which is a 


certain method of contagion unless they are 


disinfected.— Pathfinder. 





OOOO 


QUMICHSHEY or ie... 


FOUS DED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language. Science. 
History. Economics, Philosophy. and Peda- 
gogy, andalso of Law, Medicine, Engineering 
(Civil,*Electrical, Sanitary, and Mechanical), 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomofogy, Vet- 
erinary Science, and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in Mili- 


tary Science and Tactics also, and in Stenog- 
raphy and Business Forms. 


... State of Missouri. 


All Departments Open to Women. 
Tuition Free. 


Fourteen buildings, supplied with water. 
steam heat and electricity. New Greenhouse 
and laboratory of Horticulture. New labo- 
ratories of Physiology, Bacteriology, and 
Pathology in Medical department. Furni- 
ture, library, and equipment for scientific and 


technical work all new. : 
Ninety Professors, Instructors, and 
Assistants in the whole University. 

> 


Examinations for entrance are held in Col- 
umbia during the four days precedivg the 
opening of the University. For cadetsbip 
apply to your senator or representative. 
The school of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla, 
is a department of the versa 

For or, address 

IRVIN SW TEL ER. Registrar. 
Columbia, Mo. 
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ASTHMA CQKE FREE! 


ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF AND PERMANENT CURE IN ALL CASES 


y 
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Sent Absolutely Free on Receipt of Postal. 


CHAINED There is nothing like ASTHMALENE. It brings in- 
FOR TER stant relief, even in the worst cases. It cures when 
Ge, YEARS | all else fails. 

ma The Rev. C. F. WELLS,-of Villa Ridge, Llil., says: ‘* Your trial 
bottle of Asthmalene ‘received in good condition. I cannot tell 
vou how thankful 1 feel for the good derived from it., Iwasa 
slave, chained with putrid sore throat and asthma for ten years. 
I despaired of ever being cured. I saw your advertisement for 
the cure of this dreadiul and tormenting disease, asthma, and 
thought vou had overspoken yourselves, but resolved to giveita 
trial. To my astonishment, the trial acted like acharm. Send 
me a {full-size bottle.” 

We want to send to every sufferer a trial treatment of AstTuMa- 
LENE, similar to the one that cured Mr. Wells. We'll send it by 
mail postpaid, absolutely free of charge, to any sufferer who 
will write for it, even ona postal. Never mind, though you are despairing, however 
bad your case, ASTHMALENE will relieve and cure. The worse your case the more glad 
we are to sendit. Donotdelay. Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS.’ MED- 
ICINE CO., 79 East 130th St., New York City. Sold by all Druggists. 


Reader, if you should ever feel irritated, 1. Tracingand Sketching Lessons, which pre- 
aggrieved or even slightly offended at any item Sents a definite and specific method, emphasiz- 
or article that appears in our pages, if you will (8 the importance of the map, and pointing out 
bring your copy of THE JOURNAL to our office, how to use it. The book is a rational and con- 
explain the cause of your irritation and point eaabent. guide and supplement to the text-book. 
out the parts that you do not like, the editor, Price 40 cents. Cloth, 65 cents. 
if he happens to be in at the time—otherwise If. Handy Atlas of the World, +00 pages ot 
an assistant—will cheerfully take the scissors ™4PS and census reports up to date. Every 
and cut out the offending portions from your im¢orporated town in the United states given 
copy, provided that you are not at the time of With census of 1900. Descriptive matter of 
your visit in arrears for your subscription. every country in the world. Price 40 cents. 

ba III. Lessons in Mathematical Geography, a 

The coming season of The Century Maga- “nique presentation of this subject by a meth- 

zine will be “A vear of American Humor.’ 04 widely different from the one sometimes 
Contributions have already been engaged from ¢£mployed. These lessons exactly meet the re- 
the best known American writers of humorous 4irements of the the state course of study in 
stories and sketches including Mark Twain, Illinois and Wisconsin. Price 10 cents. 
F. P. Dunne (“‘ Mr. Dooley”), Frank R. Stock- 1V. Supplementary Lessons in Geography. 
ton, Oliver Herford, George Ade, Edward W. Interest in a text-book is short lived unless the 
Townsend (‘‘Chimmie Fadden”), Ruth Mc- teacher supplies other matter related to the 
Enery Stuart, Gelett Burgess, Tudor Jenks, topic assigned in the lesson. This little book 
‘Charles Battell Loomis and Joel Chandler is compiled with a view to furnishing such 
Harris. There will be during the yearanum- ™aterial. Price 20 cents. 
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ber of contributions from new humorous V. Atlas of Two Wars. A collection of fine, 
writers, and articles reminiscent of thoseofthe “¢curate maps of the Philippines, the Trans- 
past. vaal, Cuba, Porto Rico and Hawaii, and a 


- correct map showing territorial growth of the 
State Superintendent Harvey, of Wisconsin, United States. Size of page 11 x 14 inches. 


wisely decided that instructors in the insti- (This atlas contains something which you want 
tute this year instead of presenting special but which is not given in your text-book—a 
‘outlines’? on particular phases of geography, correct showing of the international date line, 


shall teach the teachers how to use the text- not as it was years ago, but as it is today. 
book, not losing sight of the importance ot Price 25 cents. 


definite map work. These are the very points The five books to one address for one dollar. 
that are exemplified in Tracing and Sketch Money refunded for any of these books returned 
ing Lessons. as unsatisfactory within a week after its re- 


Here are five books that every teacher in  ceipt by the purchaser. S. Y. Gillan & Co. Mil- 
Geography ought to have: waukee, Wis. 
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J. N. Wilkinson, of the State Normal School 
at Emporia, Kansas, has been promoted to 
the presidency of that institution to succeed 
A. R. Taylor, who takes the presidency of 
Millikin University, Decatur, IIl., aninstitution 
which exists only on paper, but which a mil- 
lionaire of that village has decided upon as a 
momument to himself. The promotion of Mr. 
Wilkinson is evidence that the people of Kan- 
sas appreciate an able man and reward him 
according to his deserts. Those who run the 
educational politics of some state institutions 
are not always so wise. Some very acceptable 
literary work on the JouRNAL has been done by 
President Wilkinson’s brother who has charge 
of the high school at Alton, IHlinois. 

The Journal of Education copies from the 
Boston Herald an article by G. Stanley Hall on 
The Education of a Child, wherein he outlines 
what he would do if some millionaire should 
present him with funds enough to start his 
ideal system of education. It is well worth the 
reading. We may not agree with him in all 
particulars, but many of his suggestions could 
be weighed and discussed with profit by those 
who believe education to be something more 
than the acquirement of book knowledge. His 
concluding sentence is ‘“‘To teach properly is 
simply to get as close as possible to the de 
mands of nature.’ Is this true? Ifso, is the 
modern tendency in this direction ? 


Turn over a‘new leat with the beginning of 
the new term. If vou have not been us- 
ing mouthly report cards try this mode of en- 


(o> 


couraging regular, prompt attendance and dili- 
gence in learning lessons. See the fac simile ot 
our card on another page. It is unsurpassed 
for simplicity avd effectiveness, and is printed 
on cardboard of first quality which will stand: 
the wear to which report cards are necessarily 
subjected. 





A few years ago a county training school for 
teachers was established at Menomonie, under 
the joint auspices of Dunn County and the State 
of Wisconsin. Theexperiment has proved so suc- 
cessful that another similar school is to be 
opened at Manitowoc. The principal of the 
new school is F. H. Hyer. If he shall accom- 
plish half as much in two years as Morrison 
has done at Menomonie the school will be a 
success. The Menomonie training school now 
eurolls over seventy students, about a dozen 
are listed, ‘standing in line’ as it were, ready 
to enter as soon as there is room for them 
An additional teacher and a new building are 
now the pressing needs. Morrison has’ so. 





How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of 

Catarrb that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Proprieto s, Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the 
last 15 years, and believe bim perfectiy honorablein ali. 
business transactions, and financially able to carry out 
any obligation made by their firm. = 

West & TrvuAXx, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MaARvin, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly» 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 

Price 75e per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi 
moniais free. 

Hall’s family Pills are the best. 
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The Children’s Poet 





ALICE LEWIS RICHARDS 


The Author of “SMILES” and ‘‘WINKS"' the most 
delightful books of recitations ever 
published for children. 

EARLY seven years were spent by the author 
N in composiogand preparing “SMILES” and 
“WINKS” for publication. None of the 
poems in them have ever appeared before. 

t They are NEW books with NEW contents 
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Can 


S MILES” is a book written especially 
for girls, with RECITATIONS appro- 
priate for school, church and holiday 

occasions where RECITATIONS arein demand. 


“$ INKS" is a companion book to 
“SMILES,” and is calculated to be 
just what Johnny wants from the 

time he starts to school until he has reached 

the seventh or eighth grades. 

“SMILES” and WINKS” both con- 
tain many recitations appropriate for either 
a girl or boy to recite, and should always 
be found side by side. 


They are handsomely bound in cloth 
7x5 inches, nearly 160 pages, contain 66 
poems each. 


Price 50cts. Postpaid 


(Do not send stamps.) 


RRA RAARREBA DD SHAD A ADD 


If your book dealer cannot furnish you 
address the author, 


ALICE LEWIS RICHARDS, 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 


Every lover of good poetry should read 
these popular books of recitations by 


‘¢ The Children’s Poet”’ 


Mention The Western Teacher. 
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¢clearly demonstrated the value of the county 
training school that more of them will surely 
be established. 

Mayne’s series of school records has been 
-completed by the addition of a graded school 
register, consisting of a record for each grade 
or department, with binding covers in which 
call the records are preserved. Full description 
will be sent on application to the Wisconsin 
School Supply Company, Milwaukee. See 
advertisement on another page. These records 
together with Mayne’s High School Records 
are pre-eminent among record blanks for their 
simplicity and completness. 


Where one is within reach of a postoftlice 
there is seldom any good excuse for not an- 
swering a business letter promptly. In these 
days, pen, ink, paper, and envelopes are or 
should be always at hand. To write a short 
letter takes little time, and some one can always 
be found to mail it. The trouble is that some 
people contract the habit of putting such 
things off till some day when there is nothing 
elseon hand. If vou can dono more, at least 
send a postal giving a brief reply and saying 
that details willfollow later. This will let your 
correspondent know that his letter has been 
received and is having attention. 

The wave of hysterical lawlessness that 
swept over the country the past month is 
frightful to contemplate. 
the wretch who shot President McKinley was 
the occasion which revealed an alarmingiy 
wide-spread spirit of lawlessness and arouses 
the suspicion in judicious minds that our much- 
vaunted civilization, which we are so stren- 
uously trying to impose upon others, is after 
all only a very thin veneer, or even a mere coat 
of varnish. Pagan sermons preached from so- 
called Christian pulpits added to the flame and 
increased the frenzy. Talmage in a harangue 
the Sunday following the assassination de- 
clared that the miscreant’s brains should have 
been dashed out with the butt of his pistol; a 
preacher in Milwaukee expressed regret that 
our laws do not permit of torture in such 
cases; the president of the Wesleyan University 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, advocated specially hor- 
rible and ghoulish treatment of the body of 
Czolgosz alter he shall be executed, and instead 
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- The horrible deed of 
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of hissing his barbarous speech the students ap 
plauded vociferously. Even alleged statesmen 
in interviews given to the papers poured oil on 
the flames by advocating the protection of the 
president by a strong military body-guard and 
by drastic laws for the punishment of those 
who attempt the life of the chiefmagistrate. It 
is fortunate that at the critical juncture when « 
man of feeble mold would have yielded to the 
trenzied spirit of the hour, President Roosevelt 
put.a most effective veto on the proposition to 
surround the president with the pomp and cir- 
cumstances of a military guard; he insists on 
mov ing about as one of the people, unhampered 
by such relics of old-world monarchy. He will 





NEW EDITION 


Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


New Plates Throughout 


25,000°' New Words 


Phrases 





and Definitions 


Prepared under the direct super- 
vision of W.T. HARRIS,Ph.D.,LL.D.,] 
United States Commissioner of Edu-§ 


cation, assisted by a large corps of 
competent specialists _ editors. 


Rich Bindings a 364 Pages 
5000 “fliustrations 


“tha The International was fir: st iss ‘ued in 1590, 
succeeding the “Unabridged.” The New Edition 
of the International was issued in Oct: ber, 1000. 

Get the latest and the best. 
sscasnninibicseemtgpomeecty eta eee 
We aiso ) publish 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases, 
“ First class in quality, second class in size.” 











Specimen pages, etc. of both 
books sent on application. y 


G. & C. Merriam Co. A.J 
Publishers DICTIONARY 
Springfield 7 Mass. 








GET THE BEST 


Brown’s Famous Pictures 





ONE CENT EACH. 


Several hundred new subjects. 
ings, Famous Men and Women, Historical Pictures 


BROWN’S 


120 FOR $1.00. 
2,000 Sabjects. 
Authors and Homes, F 


Size 51.xB8., 


amous Paint 


MINIATURE PICTURES. 


2fvrile. 500 Subjects. 


LARGE SIZE PLATINO?RINTS AND CARSONPRINTS, 3c. each. 
WALL PICTURES, 19x25, 25c. 


Send 4c. in stamps for 4 sample pictures and our new 32-page Cata 
logue illustrated with 2 


G. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 


each. 


20 beautifal pictures. 











have none of it. Consequently any life insur- 
ance company would regard him an excellent 
risk so far as danger from assassinaticn is con- 
cerned. 

The country has partially recovered from 
the panic of fear and frenzy into which it was 
thrown, although even yet some wild vagaries 
tind utterance in foolish mouthings about a 
press censorship, and the mistake of our fore- 
fathers in guaranteeing freedom of speech. One 
staid and usually clear-headed educational 
editor (Brown of School and Home Education) 
in an editorial even uses the expression ‘“* When 
speech becomes treasonable.”’ It never does in 
this country, Brother Brown. 

One of the lessons of the tragedy is thata 
spirit of lawlessness is prevalent in this country 
which in times of excitement finds its most 
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house owned by the public on the island! To- 
day there are forty thousand children being 
taught by capable instructors and thirty 
modern American school houses are being 
constructed. In April the first rural school- 
house was built in Porto Rico. It looks like a 
New England schoolhouse, capable of holding 
forty pupils, is painted the common lead color, 
and has all the modern conveniences of the 
American house of that type. The flag floats 
over the top, the Star Spangled Banner is sung 
by the children, English is taught, and those 
who attend are bright, intelligent, ambitious.” 


Tracing and Sketching Lessons in Geography 
grows in popularity with teachers of this 
branch. It is rich in suggestion of method and 





dangerous expressions in pulpits, newspapers, devices, and furnishes a great abundance of 
and even in the religious and educational press. interesting and valuable supplementary matter 
The lawlessness of the slums is less dangerous With which to enrich and enliven the text-book 
than that of the boulevard. The real enemy of lessons. _A new edition has just been issued, 
his country is the respectable citizen who in which brings the references to population up to 
moments of excitement forgets that he is an the latest census. Price 40 cents. Address 
American and clamors for revenge, or for this office. 

what is even worse, drastic and revolutionary 


legislation to cure temporary or sporadic evils. President Adams has resigned the presidency 


of the University of Wisconsin. He has been 

Mr. William H. Hunt, who is to be the Gov- 0" © leave of absence for the past year, and 
ernor of Porto Rico upon the retirement of Mr. 
Allen, contributes an article to the World's 
Work upon the results of civil government in ‘ = 
Porto Rico. Speaking of the new educational i NCY 
work of the island, Mr. Hunt says; ‘* To found — : — 











an educational system was also a part of the B.F. CLARK 
work. Think of three hundred and fifty thons- 378-388 Wabash Ave. 
and children of school age and not a school- CHICAGO 





Awarded GOLD Medal at Paris Interuaiional Exposition 


..THE PERRY PICTURES... 
ORDER EARLY FOR CHRISTMAS. 
for 25 or more, 
ONE CENT EACH on paper 54x8 inches, 
120 for $1.00. 
The Boston Edition are on rough paper, 512x8, and in the Sepia. 
They are gems of art. Wesend them in the subjects we are now 
furnishing in this edition at the same price as the Regular Edition. 
Send two-cent stamp at once fur our catalog and we will send 
these two pictures, one in the Regular Edition and one in the Bos- 
ton Edition, 51%x8, FREE if you mention American Journal of 


Education. 
ANCELUS AND SICHEL’S MADONNA. 


Send 25c for 25 of the Regular Size, on paper 514x8, on the life 
of Christ; or 25c for 25 reproductions of great paintings; or 25c 
for 25 Madonnas; or 25c for 25 pictures of poets and their homes; 
or 25c for one of our Art Gift Books, or $1.00 for these four sets, 
The le pictures ares to4 times Regular Size and a Gift Book. Your money refunded if vou are 

this size. x : 
not pleased with them. 
ELEVEN PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE. FOR 50 CENTS. 

On paper 10x12. Or any 5 for 25c. Your money refunded if you are not delighted with them. 
Send tor one set today and you will want several for Christmas gifts. 

William McKinley, Niagara Falls, 

Theodore Roosevelt, Vharaoh’s [orses, 

Abraham Lincoln, The Christ, 

Harvester’s Return, Horse Fair. 





St. Cecelia, 
Christmas Chimes, 
Ferruzzi’s Madonna. 





Pictures in Colors—Elson Prints, [ndian Portraits in Colors. Beautiful Art Books for Christmas 
at 25ceach. Albums for the Perry Pictures, 60c and $1.00 each. The Perry Magazine (price $1) 
and 10 Extra Size Perry Pictures (price 50c) for $1 and six two-cent stamps to new subscribers 


only and for a limited time. THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


Box 11, MALDEN, MASS. 
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Dean Birge has been Acting President. Al- 
though his resignation has not yet been formal- 
ly accepted, it is understood that the Board of 
Regents are now canvassing the situation in 
regard to the choiceofa president. Dean Birge 
would seem to be the logical successor to Presi- 
dent Adams, and he stands exceptionally high 
among educators throughout the country 
His faithful and efficient work at the head of 
the University the past year adds to his otber 
eminent qualifications for the place. 

Another prominent candidate is State Super- 
intendent L. D. Harvey; he has many strong 
points as a candidate, among which may be 
mentioned these: he isa skilful manager; he 
has made a reputation in advancing the cause 
of agricultural education and manual training 
in Wisconsin, and in the organization of the 
various educational forces, having secured 
legislation for the financial encouragement 
of small graded schools by the state; 
he has vigorously pushed the public li- 
brary idea in practical ways; he stands well 
in his party as a practical and successful 
politician, is genial, affable and persuasive in 
dealing with men—qualifications not to be 
overlooked in choosing a man for the head ot 
aninstitution which depends on the favor of 


legislatures for appropriations. This kind of 


business ability is now sought after in univer- 
sity presidents fully as much as eminent 
scholarship; but Mr. Harvey is not deficient 
even on this score, for he is a graduate of Mil- 
ton College, which institution recently con- 
ferred on him the degreeof Ph.D. He is a good 
speech maker also, an accomplishment not to 
be ignored. There is no doubt that the Re- 


gents will hear from Mr. Harvey's host of 
friends throughout Wisconsin, and if a local 
man is considered, many and various influences 
will be exerted in his behalf. On the whole, his 
chance of election seems to be exceptionally 
good, 


In Riffle Creek Papers Mr. Gillan has said 
many bright and sensible things in an enter- 
taining manner. He has taken the opportun 
ity to say his say upon about every phase of 
school life and work of importance, and he has 
done it with a setting entirely original. It has 
all the interest of a story, and yet, on the 
average, on every other page a specific subject 
is treated, so that you may take it up any- 
where and read a page or two complete in 
themselves, or you can look up any one of a 
hundred practical subjects and get some good 
advice upon it. It is adapted to any teacher 
who caresto have good advice orsafe guidance 
on the way to teach school. This makes it a 
desirable book for reading circles.—A. E. Win- 
ship, Editor New England Journalof Education. 








THOS. R. SHEWELL & CO. 


Publisbers 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
68 Chauncy St, 111 Fifth Ave, 378 Wabash Ave. 


Address Nearest Office. 
SEE OCCASIONAL BULLETINS IN THIS JOURNAL. 














~— The Western Teacher Song Book. 


30th THOUSAND. 





PUBLISHED BY 


S. ¥. GILLAN & CO., 
141 Wisconsin Street, MILWAUBEE, WKS. 








One of the most exquisite things of the sort 
ver published is the Herbarium or Yellowstone 
Park Flower Book issued by the Northern 
Pacific Railway. It is a dainty, immaculate 
piece of work, tasteful in the extreme. The 
book contains ten different specimens of real 
wild flowers common to Yellowstone Park, 
carefully pressed and retaining perfectly their 
natural colors. The botanical and common 
name and the habitat of each specimen are 
given. There are also six full page halftone 
illustrations of scenes in Yellowstone Park. 
The paper, printing, binding, illustrations and 
mounting of the flowers are all first class and 
the book is carefully mailed in corrugated card 
board. The price of this book, which is suit 
able for birthday and christmas presents, as 
well as for a souvenir of the Park, is 50 cents, 
and it will be sent to any address on receipt 
ofthat amount in stamps, silver, postal note 
or express order, by Chas. S. Fee, G. P. A., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


The election at Alton, Illinois, on the issuing 
of bonds for a new high school building 
resulted in a victory for the Board of Educa- 
tion. Our Mr. T.H. Perrin is President of 
that board, and it is not necessary to state to 
those who know him that on questions involv- 
ing the interests of the schools he is never 
found with the hold-back element, but always 
with those who believe that the best is none 
too good for the children. 
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Was This Pre-Knowledge? 


A most singular coincidenee has come to light. 
In the Pathfinder of June 8, 1901, we published 
the result ,of our prize contest. the object of 
which was) the construction of the most inter- 
esting telezram possible using the letters of the 
word P-AjT-H-F-I-N-D E-R as the initials of 
the words/of the message. The third prize in 
that case was awarded to H. T. Clifton, Liber- 
ty, N. Y., for the following—as it proved— 
prophetic telegram: 

‘President attacked. Twice hit. Find in- 
jury not dangerous. Early recovery.”’ 

The singular thing is that this telegram, as 
events proyed, would have accurately and fully 
described the situation at Buffalo on the even- 
ing of the day that McKinley was shot, and 
that no telegram of 10 words could have been 
written on that evening which would have 
been more circumstantial. And vet the prize 
message was written at least four months 
prior to the event it told about. 

The case illustrates very vividly the possi- 
bilities of circumstantial evidence. If the Path- 
finder were an anarchist paper the fact of its 
having published sucha prediction might easily 
raise the presumption of a conspiracy. Many 
people will see in the matter another proof 
that there is such a thing as foretelling future 
events, while those that are more matter-of- 
fact will recognize in it merely a singular coin- 





Mythology, Music etc. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, History, Lan- 
suage Work, Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, Psychology, Physics, Political Economy, 
Bosr 


IN, NEW YOKK, CH(LUOAGU. 
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cidence. In any lig 
finder. 


ht it is noteworthy.—Path- 

If you are interested read on. 

We offer 
teresting telegrams of ten words us- 
ing the letters of the words T-H-E 
J-O-U-R N-A-L 
words of 


as prizes for the most in- 


as the initials of the 
the message, books to the 


following amounts: 


First prize, $5.00. 
Second prize, 3.00. 
Third prize, 2.00. 


The books to be selected from the 


list of Gillan’s Quarterlies (see en- 


closed folder) or from the following 








list : 

The Science of Education (Palmer)..........$1.00 
Patrick’s Pedagogics. .... acboacepecuccen OED 
Patrick’s Ped: 1gogical Pebbles....c..ssse+..--. .25 
Patrick’s, The Recitation............. 15 
Patrick’s Teaching of English... ne 
MeMurry’s Speci: il Method in Science.. peas 15 
The School and Society, (John Dewey)..... .60 
Bible Readings for Schools (Schaeffer)... 60 
Spanish Grammar (Garner)...........0000008 1.25 
Hagel’s Educational] Ideals................000008 -70 
School Supervision, (Fellow) .60 
New Method with Eng.Grammar,(Diebel)  .25 
Arithmetic by Analysis, (Diebel).............. .25 
A New Method with U. S. Historv........... 25 
Studies in Literature, (Skinner) .............. 1.00 
Oral Lesson Book in Hygiene, (Mirick)... 1.00 
Studies in History, (Caldwell)................. 1.00 
Education of Teachers, (Payne)............... 1.00 
PRINT PANCMAERCENITC, o65ssccisepceesccsesseccsescceses 5.00 
Practical Agriculture, (James)....... ......... 75 
School and College Speaker, (Mitchell).... 1.00 
Lo La Mi, The Little Cliff Dweller............ .50 
The World and Its People... Reccasaviss Se 
Oratory, Illustrated, (Goodall).. Seeassoambhens 1.00 
Roderick Hume, ( SRRNEOND Nac senetbiegscannioas .50 
SE NERINIR OR EINE cis 5s ssf ysessbnasvenpscusscentass .25 
Walks and Talks, (Wm. Hawley Smith).. .30 
Ivanhoe, by (Walter Scott)............csc0-ssees 50 


A PrizE OF $100 In CasH will be 
given to any writer whose telegram 
shall within six months turn out to 
be as strikingly prophetic as the one 
reported in the Pathfinder contest. 
The prizes will be awarded Jan. 1 
1902. All contestants must be sub- 
scribers to THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF EpvucaTion, and the subscription 
must be paid to January 1, 1903 
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IN THE GREAT NATIONAL TRAGEDY 
WHAT LESSONS? 


IN CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP.—How 
vain the blow of the assassin at the 
machinery of Government which mov- 
edonasifhe hadnotbeen. Howinter- 
esting—how unforgetable—the study 
of that machinery at such a time. 


IN HISTORY.— Which thrilled to the 
ends of the earth by telegraph and 
cable. thundered in ten thousand 
presses: in the indignant voice of Giv- 
ilization and woke the echoes of Past 
History until its figures lived again. 

IN LANGUAGE.—What inspiration 
in the vivid pictures of this epoch 
making time—in a topic which is on 
every tongue. 


IN GEOGRAPHY.—Every nation. in 
the world flashing its sympathy to 
the Great Republic. 


IN BUSINESS METHODS.— How the 
great ship of Gommerce for a mo- 
ment quivered at the shock. and 
what an insight into the resources of 
Financial Science instantly brought 
into play for her protection. 

IN PHYSIOLOGY — HYGIENE — AN- 
ATOMY.— Where the world watched 
with bated breath the vain but mar- 
velous skill of the physicians. and 
with heart beating between hope and 
despair counted the pulsations of 
the dying President. 


DID YOU TEACH THEM ? 


Thousand of teachers used these 
lessons—did you ? 

They were treated from a school 
standpoint in The Little Chronicle 
only. The Little Chronicle is beyond 
comparison the best ‘current events” 
paper, and in using current events 
in connection with all other studies. 
stands alone. 

Every pupil can afford it at two 
cents a week. Get the parents in- 
terested. It is already in use on this 
plan in fifteen different states. 

All thesamples you want for pupils 
and parents, free of charge. and free 
desk copy with each club. 

Agents wanted in Wisconsin , lowa and North Dakota. 
Address, LITTLE CHRONICLE HEADQUARTERS, 
S10 Goldsmith Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











